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Let the wicked forsake his way, and the unjust man his thoughts, 
ond let him return to the Lord, that He may have mercy on him. For 
the Lord our God is gracious and merciful, and pre-eminent over evil. 
The Lord doth not desire the death of the wicked, but that he should 
be converted and live. For the Lord our God is gracious and merciful, 


and pre-eminent over evil. 
From Matins of the first Sunday in Lent. 
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Mobilized Science 


Eye opener for atheists 


“Ceiling zero. All planes ground- 
ed north and west of Indianapolis. 
Flight 19 at 5:44 p.m. cancelled.” 

That was the news that clicked out 
over the teletype—but flight 19 was 
destined, in the minds of eight patients 
and two doctors, to become the mercy 
flight. The patients and the doctors 
were separated by some 2,000 miles 
even as the crow flies, and those doctors 
were carrying with them a rare drug in 
the form of a burn ointment which 
possesses seemingly miraculous heal- 
ing powers. 

Far off in the desolation of the great 
north woods where temperatures hov- 
ered near 20° below zero, and bliz- 
zards blasted against the dimly lighted 
shed of a hospital, lay eight men se- 
verely burned in action. They were 
waiting for the doctors grounded at 
Cincinnati, Airmen deliberated; these 
doctors must get through —but it 
meant a race with a mountainous cloud 
of “soup” drifting as a great blanket 


By EDGAR M. HELTMAN 


Condensed from Columbia* 


over the Midwest. There was a slight 
chance — but a chance. For a week 
after the tiny speck of a plane disap- 
peared over the horizon, the flight was 
shrouded in mysterious silence; news- 
papers carried “lost” stories; two weeks 
later, a voice shouted over the wire, 
“Hello, Doc! We got through. They’ll 
live!” 

The “Doc,” after 14 days of anxious 
waiting for word from his doctors, re- 
laxed and smiled. The “Doc” who an- 
swered the call of mercy is Dr. George 
Speri Sperti, discoverer of the power- 
ful healing drug and one of 70 eminent 
scientists of the world, a member of the 
famed Pontifical Academy of Science. 
Surrounding Dr. Sperti are stories as 
thrilling and fascinating as the mercy 
flight itself. As a scientist, his research 
work deals with the exploration of the 
phenomena of life. 

Dr. George Speri Sperti is the Direc- 
tor of the Institutum Divi Thomae, the 
famous archdiocesan scientific-research 
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and graduate school at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, with companion laboratories for 
the study of marine life at Palm Beach, 
Fla. There is also a network of affili- 
ated laboratories in hospitals and col- 
leges throughout the country. This 
unique organization was founded by 
Archbishop John T. McNicholas, O.P., 
of Cincinnati. The Dean of the Insti- 
tutum Divi Thomae is Msgr. Cletus A. 
Miller. It is staffed by 125 scientists and 
students who work cooperatively on 
various research projects. 

The founding of the Institutum is 
a crystallization of a thought of Arch- 
bishop McNicholas, who with blessed 
wisdom said, ““The keynote to success 
in medical research is the coordinated 
effort of all the sciences; a united front 
for science; an exchange of ideas from 
all parts of the world.” The archbishop 
recalled the meditations of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, patron saint of the Institutum 
Divi Thomae, and one of the world’s 
greatest thinkers, who wrote: “There 
is a difference between the knowledge 
we acquire of God by science, and by 
faith. The knowledge of God possessed 
by a study of the sciences enlightens 
our intellect by showing that God is 
the First Cause, that He is one and all- 
wise.” 
The man selected to direct the work 
of the Church in science, through the 


Institutum Divi Thomae, was Dr. 


Sperti, a brilliant young scientist who 
has a long list of degrees, honorary de- 
grees, and noteworthy discoveries to 
his credit. Men high in the government 
selected him as principal consultant to 
the War Production Board. In this ca- 
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pacity, he was author of the Sperti plan 
to mobilize the scientists of the nation 
for building a greater American tech- 
nical and research machine than that 
of the Germans. The present Office of 
Production Research and Development 
is the federal agency established to ad- 
minister the Sperti plan. Worked out 
in Washington, D.C., after almost a 
year of collaboration with his close as- 
sociate, Monsignor Miller, the plan 
will coordinate in our democratic way 
the transfer of the efforts of some 150,- 
000 scientists from nonessential to es- 
sential war research. 

The romance and versatility of the 
Sperti discoveries, patents, and re- 
search achievements parallel Leonardo 
da Vinci. A recent discovery of major 
scientific importance some day may be 
regarded by scientists as even more 
momentous than those of Pasteur and 
Ehriich. This history-making discov- 
ery may effect far-flung fields of science 
and industry because of its fundamen- 
tal nature, since it deals with the chem- 
ical substances which control the cells 
of human life. These chemical sub- 
stances, known to scientists as inter- 
cellular wound hormones, were termed 
biodynes (from the Greek words 470, 
meaning life, and dyne, signifying 
force). Biodynes exist as a family of 
three units, one controlling the respira- 
tion of the cell, a second its growth, 
and the third its nutrition, Dr. Sperti 
isolated these substances from injured 
cells some six years ago, after acci- 
dental discovery in research work deal- 
ing with cancer. 

The human cell has succeeded in 
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baffling scientists since the dawn of 
creation, The cell, the smallest com- 
plete unit of life, contains the fluid of 
life known as protoplasm, which defies 
chemical analysis because the cell must 
be killed before the life substance can 
be analyzed. In its living state it is 
never constant and like life itself un- 
dergoes various changes. It can be an- 
alyzed by the scientists after it has been 
killed, but has never been synthetically 
or artificially produced in the labora- 
tory. 

The afternoon that Dr. Sperti real- 
ized what had been discovered he cau- 
tiously and fearfully sealed the glass 
case around his instruments. Then he 
wrote a card of warning to other labo- 
ratory workers to keep away, placed it 
on the glass case, walked out of the 
small room, locked the door, and called 
his workers together. In almost a whis- 
per, he told them what had happened. 

From that time biodynes were put 
through a series of exhaustive tests. 
For example, one of the most difficult 
and painful wounds to heal is a burn; 
limited areas of burned tissue on the 
body placed in the category of 2nd and 
3rd-degree cases were considered fatal. 
Biodynes were incorporated in an oint- 
ment for treating burns and their spec- 
tacular performance in healing is re- 
corded in thousands of cases by hun- 
dreds of physicians. 

For some reason which no one can 
yet explain, pain ceases almost imme- 
diately after the ointment is applied to 
the burn. Yet no drug having anes- 
thetic qualities is incorporated in the 
ointment. This amazing revelation has 
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started scientists at the Institutum in 
search of a natural anesthetic. Burns 
heal without leaving scars, regardless 
of the size of the burned area. Then, 
too, the period of disability is cut in 
half. Skin grafting is unnecessary be- 
cause the ointment immediately stimu- 
lates the growth of small skin islets 
which enlarge and merge with others 
to form a complete surface of new skin. 
Secondary shock to the human system, 
which usually occurs 36 hours after 
primary shock in case of a severe burn 
and which many times is fatal in itself, 
does not occur when biodyne ointment 
is applied. The treatment prevents ex- 
cess loss of body fluids. 

While the ointment has been used 
principally on burns it has been ap- 
plied to other types of wounds and has 
cleared up various skin conditions, An 
example of the action of certain bio- 
dynes on the skin when incorporated 
in cosmetics has been dramatically 
demonstrated in the laboratory. Skins 
of older persons assumed the bloom 
and freshness characteristic of youth. 

In the background of Dr. Sperti’s 
research work, covering a period of 20 
years or more, are other interesting 
discoveries which have benefited man- 
kind, such as his work in the ultra- 
violet-light field. Dr. Sperti reasoned 
that if the source of all energy on earth 
is derived from the sun, certain rays 
must carry that invisible energy to us. 
During preliminary investigations it 
was found that the ultraviolet band 
was the energy carrier, but that de- 
structive rays accompanied the health- 
giving rays. 

















Here Dr, Sperti scored again by fil- 
tering the destructive rays out of the 
band, allowing only the beneficial rays 
to be reflected from a sun lamp which 
bears his name. Most of us suffer from 
sunlight starvation during the fall, 
winter, and spring seasons by wearing 
heavy clothing which shuts out the 
health-giving rays of the sun, causing 
colds and other respiratory diseases. 
By exposing our bodies to the sun 
lamp, the health rays enter it and 
the sun starvation is corrected. Even 
theugh we might expose our bodies 
to the full sunlight of fall, winter, and 
spring, we would receive only a lim- 
ited amount of the ultraviolet ray be- 
cause the quantity varies with the sea- 
son. During the winter months it is 
only 10% of its full June strength. 

This train of thought carried Dr. 
Sperti still further in his investigations 
of the antics of ultraviolet light and 
prompted the subsequent questions: 
“Why is ultraviolet light beneficial to 
humans?” and “What is the mecha- 
nism of the body which converts the 
rays into energy?” After thousands of 
tests the Institutum scientists learned 
that through chemical reaction within 
the skin the ultraviolet light stimulates 
the manufacture of vitamin D, which 
is carried to the innermost parts of the 
body through the blood stream. 

Certain foods contain various and 
varied amounts of the vitamins but 
Dr. Sperti was anxious to find. what 
foods do not contain large amounts 
of vitamin D. Through the process of 
selective irradiation, he fortified cer- 
tain foods, including milk, with vita- 
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min D. Many scientists before Sperti 
had carried on extensive experiments 
with milk but the processes always 
spoiled the taste. Sperti selective irradi- 
ation did the trick. Other foods, par- 
ticularly for very young children, were 
endowed with bone-building qualities 
through selective irradiation. The proc- 
ess of tenderizing meat is basically a 
Sperti patent which permits the nat- 
ural enzymes in meat while in storage 
to carry on their tenderizing action, by 
the prevention of harmful bacteria or- 
dinarily formed during this action. Dr. 
Sperti has delved into the mysteries of 
“black light,” perfecting new applica- 
tions for secret military purposes, and 
his work with “cold light,” now in the 
laboratory stage, may revolutionize the 
entire field of artificial lighting. 

In the field of light therapy Dr. 
Sperti has conducted innumerable in- 
vestigations dealing with tuberculosis 
and has cured certain types of the dis- 
ease. In the category of research in 
human medicine he has requested his 
staff to continue work on an artificial 
pancreas for diabetics, which would 
eliminate needle injection of insulin. 
A host of other processes and patents 
are products of his fertile young mind, 
with still more important work now 
in the laboratory stage soon to be an- 
nounced, 

All royalties revert to the Institutum 
Divi Thomae to carry on research 
work in cancer. Dr. Sperti accepts only 
a modest salary necessary to sustain his 
immediate family on an average stand- 
ard of living. He has assigned himself 
to a life devoted to science, and fore- 
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most to the solution of the cancer prob- 
lem. 

Dr. Sperti recently said that any man 
who spends his life working with the 
tools of science and yet says there is 
no Higher Intelligence, can’t be trusted 
to interpret what he sees through a 
microscope. On this principle, atheists 
have been excluded from participating 
in the activities of the Institutum. 


While Dr. Sperti delves into the theo- - 


ries of science, yet he is an intensely 
practical man and this was borne out 
when his unique plan of research at 
the Institutum was established. He 
turned to the Church for ideas on how 
the work might be expedited, and 
adopted the plan of the 13th-century 
monastery school where instructors 
and research professors worked with a 
small number of students in close con- 
tact on a major project. This plan, in- 
augurated June 1, 1935, has become 
eminently successful and the discov- 
eries made and technical papers issued 
exceed proportionately those issued by 
many of the largest research founda- 
tions. 

The Institutum Divi Thomae is con- 
sidered one of the most unusual scien- 
tific graduate schools in the world. 
Completely nonsectarian, it is open to 
Catholic, Protestant, and Jew. A stu- 
dent enters by invitation only; the tui- 
tion fee of $600 a year is generally 
covered by fellowships and scholar- 
ships. These are awarded by the faculty 
committee after reviewing the applica- 
tions of prospective candidates. If a 
graduate student has completed pre- 
scribed courses of study or if a student 


shows extraordinary aptitude for re- 
search work and has the character, per- 
sonality, and desire to follow such 
work, he or she is invited to participate 
in the graduate-school activities. 

Students attend formal classes and 
are taught by research professors of 
the various sciences. Their training un- 
der practical assignments stimulates 
their interest and increases their ca- 
pacity for research knowledge. Enroll- 
ment is never more than 30 to 40 stu- 
dents, and to eliminate degree seekers 
the course leading to a Master of Sci- 
ence degree is three years instead of 
the usual one. The students all study 
the same thing in the small morning 
classes; perhaps biochemistry one day, 
biology the next, plant physiology the 
next. The laboratory work of the stu- 
dents varies to some extent but all re- 
search is coordinated. 

The major research at the Institu- 
tum is on cancer. Methods of immu- 
nizing the human against the arch- 
plague, methods of control, and the 
therapeutic practice for eventual cure 
are sought. Dr. Sperti explained that 
the cure and control of cancer has not 
been discovered but great progress has 
been made. To understand cancer one 
must resort to the microscope to study 
the smallest unit of human life, the 
cell, as cancer is a cell condition, not 
contagious and not hereditary. There 
are different kinds of cells, each de- 
signed for specialized work, such as 
kidney cells, liver cells, and skin cells. 
In the human body, however, this is 
not true of protoplasm, which is essen- 


tially similar in all plants and animals: 
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and, considering the enormous variety 
and differences, this is truly astound- 
ing. Dr. Sperti’s study and research 
deals with many of these mysteries, 
but mainly the physical behavior of 
the cell itself, because here lies the key 
to the final solution to the cancer prob- 
lem. 

Normal human cells breathe, grow 
and feed themselves with exacting 
regularity and consistency but cancer 
cells literally “go haywire.” They 
breathe slower, grow faster, and mul- 
tiply at an abnormally high rate. Dr. 
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Sperti has cured cancer in animals but 
has never carried his mass of evidence 
into the human field: this is the next 
step. That step will be taken within 
the next six months, when a clinic will 
be established and more physicians 
and surgeons of reputation in the can- 
cer field will be invited to join the staff. 
In addition to his own mass of data, 
information gathered from all parts of 
the world will be applied at the new 
clinic. To further the work, a Cancer 
Research Foundation has been estab- 
lished to finance the clinic. 








Life in Three Acts 


James Gordon Bennett’s father and grandfather were of the handful 
of Scottish Catholics not reduced to the ragged edge of poverty. But 
they and their families, though on friendly terms with their neighbors, 
were nevertheless always suspect. And if the flame of religious intoler- 
ance burned constantly in the regions all about them, their own flame 
of devotion to the Church of their ancestors burned even stronger. 

Afterwards James Gordon Bennett fell away; and of all the attacks 
he made in the New York Herald against persons and institutes, none 
were so Vicious, none so numerous as those he made upon the Church in 
which he had been born and raised. For years on end there was scarcely 
a day that the Catholic Church was not under fire from the Herald. Out 
of hundreds of examples, the following is typical: 

“As a Catholic, we call upon the Catholic bishop and clergy of New 
York to come forth fro:n the darkness, folly, and superstition of the 10th 
century. They live in the 19th. There can be no mistake about it—they 
will be convinced of this fact if they look into the almanac. . . .” 

When at last he came to die in his 77th year (1872), he summoned 
Archbishop McCloskey, to whom he made his final confession, and from 
whom he received the last sacraments. 

From The Man Who Made News by Oliver Carlson (Duell, Sloan, 1942). 




















The Spirit of the Sullivans 


Five-star glory 


The house is desolate from the out- 
side, a gray frame house on a snow- 
heaped corner in Waterloo, Iowa, a big 
house, an old house lamenting for the 
youth that has gone out of it. 

But there is a touch of splendor. A 
service flag hangs in a window proud- 
ly. And five blue stars adorn it. 

Not yet have they been changed to 
gold, 

This is the house of the Sullivans. 
The fighting Sullivans. The sailor Sul- 
livans. The five sons who were listed as 
“missing in action” after the great na- 
val battle near the Solomons lived here 
not so long ago and made it shake with 
noise and laughter. 

The house is silent and bleak, but 
only from without. Inside there is the 
quick laughter of the Irish, and hope, 
and resignation, and words that bless 
and comfort—words as powerful to 
heal as prayer. Laughter, and no tears. 

Mrs. Thomas F. Sullivan is at the 
phone just inside the front door when 
you knock. 

“Tom,” she calls, “Tom, answer the 
door.” 

Tom is a freight conductor on the 
Illinois Central, a rough block of a 
man, a littie stooped, a little slow. His 
eyes are red, and the lenses of his specs 
are a bit moist, but he greets you with 
a smile, and a strong handshake. 

“Come in,” he says, “Let me take 

* Chicago, IIl 


By EDDIE DOHERTY 
Condensed from the Chicago Sun* 


your hat and coat. Ma’ll be with us 
in a moment.” 

The pictures of the five boys are on 
a table in the parlor. They stand in a 
row, in crystal frames, looking at you 
with frank and smiling eyes. “That is 
George Thomas,” Mr. Sullivan says. 
“He’s the oldest. He and Frank were 
in the Navy before. That’s Frank — 
Francis Henry, They were on the 
Hovey. 

He shows you a picture of the cruis- 
er Hovey and looks at it himself be- 
fore he puts it back on the table. “They 
had good times on that ship. They 
served four years on her, those two, 
And then, after Pearl Harbor—.” He 
waits a moment, not wanting to com- 
pete with Ma’s voice on the phone. 

“Yes,” Ma is saying, “that broadcast- 
ing company in New York wants me 
to go East and say a few words. And I 
think I will. I think it may do me 
good, after all this. And maybe I can 
say something that will help other 
mothers. And I’m going to Portland, 
too, to christen that Navy tug. The 
boys want me to, I know, You remem- 
ber me telling you how excited they 
were when they heard about Secretary 
Knox inviting me to make the trip? 
‘Ma, you must go,’ every one of them 
wrote me. So I’m going, and —the 
sweetest thing happened. A girl in a 
beauty parlor called up, and she'll give 


. Jan. 17, 1943. 
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me a hair-do. A permanent. A finger 
wave, Anything I want, free. Free of 
charge. Now, wasn’t that nice of her?” 

“This is Joseph,” Mr. Sullivan says, 
“He’s the third oldest. He’s the red- 
head. | 

“This is Madison Abel, and this is 
Albert Leo. Albert’s the only one mar- 
ried. His wife is here with us. And the 
baby. And Joe’s girl friend; she’s here, 
too.” 

On a stand in the corner of the room 
is a picture of the five boys together. 
“They sat right there on that couch 
when this was taken,” Mr. Sullivan 
says; “with that Navy pillow exactly 
where you sce it — a pillow one of the 
boys sent home.” 

He points at pictures on the wall. 
“That’s Ma’s father. He was a fine 
man. And that, of course, you know: 
that’s the Sacred Heart.” An old- 
fashioned picture, a chromo of the 
Sacred Heart. It dominates the room. 

Mrs. Sullivan hangs up the receiver, 
and comes forward smiling. A large 
woman with graying hair. Her eyes 
are red, too, yet shining. 

“The telephone rings all day,” she 
says by way of excusing herself, “and 
telegrams come at any hour and every 
hour of the day and night. And letters! 
People all over the country have writ- 
ten us. People who also had boys on 
the Juneau. People who are sorry for 
us. People telling us they are having 
Masses said for the boys. Ah, but peo- 
ple are kind to those in grief.” 

She doesn’t want you to get the idea 
she is anything of a heroine, taking to 
herself the glory of her five lost sons, 
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“Sure,” she says, “we’re Catholics, and 
Irish at that.” As if that explains it. 

“Five wounds, sure. But then didn’t 
Christ suffer five wounds? And His 
Mother standing there to see it? And 
didn’t she watch Him die? 

“IT don’t know that the boys are 
dead, and I won't believe it until the 
Navy sends me the official word. I'll 
keep hoping, though there’s only the 
slimmest chance that any of them are 
still alive. But, dead or alive, I say 
God’s will be done. It’s a comfort that, 
if they went, it was through His will. 
I know they were good boys, all of 
them. And that they died for God and 
their country. 

“Ah, but the other day, I did break 
down. I looked at Frank’s picture 
there, and him smiling like that, the 
way he used to do, and I could hear 
him saying, ‘Chin up, mother.’ I could 
hear him as plain as though he were 
alive and not a picture. And it was 
more than I could take.” 

She calls her mother into the room, 
Mrs, George Abel, and her brother-in- 
law, Joseph Sullivan, and Joe’s girl 
friend, Miss Margaret Jaros of Pitts- 
burgh. Jimmy, Albert’s 22-month-old 
son, comes running down the stairs in 
his pajamas, a bit of lipstick on his left 
cheek. Mrs. Sullivan takes him proudly 
on her lap, and wipes the red from the 
satin skin. 

“Say ‘Hi,’ Jimmy,” she prompts him. 
But Jimmy is shy. He wriggles loose 
and runs away. 

“God bless him,” Mrs. Sullivan says. 
“He’s Al all over again.” 
“You should see the boys on the 
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farm during vacation,” says Uncle Joe. 
Joe owns 176 acres near McGregor, 
Iowa. “These boys couldn’t wait until 
school was out. Liveliest set of young- 
sters you ever saw.” 

“Remember when they found that 
leaky boat on the Cedar river?” Pa 
Sullivan asks. 

“They calked up all the holes with 
mud,” he tells you, “and the farther 
out into the river they paddled, the 
thinner the mud became. They sort of 
forgot that water washes away dirt. 
They paddled back to shore and just 
made it. But they did get soaking wet.” 

They talk of Joe and his motorcycle. 
How he loved that machine. How he 
used to race. How many escapes he 
had in hill-climbing tests. They talk 
ot George Thomas, whom everybody 
called “John L.” and who used to call 
himself “Little Tom,” even after he 
was bigger than his father. They talk 
of Al, who was married at 17, They 
talk of the other two and the stunts 
they pulled when they were growing 
up. And they laugh, as they talk, with 
genuine relish for the things they re- 
late. 

“There’s talk of raising a fund for 
a memorial monument here in town,” 
Mrs. Sullivan says. “And they may 
call an American Legion post after the 
boys. I understand, too, that Station 
WMT has sold thousands of bonds 
through a little skit written in appre- 
ciation of my gang.” 

Mrs. McCracken, a neighbor, drops 
in, and is introduced to Miss Jaros. 

“O, God bless you,” she says. And 


tears glitter in her eyes. 
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“God bless you, too,” answers Joe’s 
sweetheart, 

“Mrs. McCracken lost a son in the 
last war, poor thing,” Mrs. Sullivan 
whispers. “She comes in every so often. 
And Mrs, Charley Turner comes in, 
too. Her boy was at Corregidor; he is 
listed as missing.” 

Before you go Mr. Sullivan hunts up 
some of Joe’s letters. 

“We had a collection of them put 
away,” he says. “Letters from all the 
boys. But we gave a lot of them away. 
Some of the newspapers wanted them. 

“Toe writes a lot about Miss Jaros, 
He writes, too, about checks he is send- 
ing home. And he wonders about little 
Jimmy, and grandma, and everybody. 
‘I suppose Jimmy is quite a boy by this 
time and he and pa are buddies.’ ” 

Pa shows you these with pride; and 
he also shows you the telegram from 
Vice President Henry Wallace: 

Guy Guittette [Iowa senator] AND 
I WERE TALKING LAST NIGHT ABOUT THE 
MARVELOUS SPIRIT WHICH BOTH YOU AND 
YOUR WIFE HAVE DISPLAYED IN FACING 
ONE OF THE MOST EXTRAORDINARY TRAG- 
EDIES WHICH HAS EVER BEEN MET BY 
ANY FAMILY IN THE U.S. IT Is THE 
SPIRIT OF THE SULLIVANS WHICH WILL 
ENABLE THE UNiTED NATIONS TO WIN 
A COMPLETE VICTORY. 

They are talking about the war as 
you prepare to leave; and Mrs. Sullivan 
repeats a sentiment uttered shortly 
after she first heard her boys were 
missing. “Well, they sank 38 Jap ships, 
and damaged 10 others. And —ain’t 
the Russians doing swell?” 

The spirit of the Sullivans. 











Saved By the Marines 


By CAPT. EUGENE T. SCHOENFELDER, U.S.M.C. 


Condensed from an N.C.W.C, dispatch* 


The marines landed and found the situa- 
tion somewhat out of hand. But it wasn’t 
long before the marines, having routed the 
Japanese, had things shipshape again, and the 
Catholics among them, by going to Mass and 
receiving Holy Communion, set such an ex- 
ample that the news “would spread through- 
out the tribes and islands and be talked of 
for months.” The locale of these happenings 
still is a military secret, but the details were 
contained in a letter from Captain Schoen- 
felder, U.S.M.C., to Brother Aubert, of Man- 
hattan College. Captain Schoenfelder was a 
member of the college’s class of 1940. 


“| am going to tell you about a dif- 
ferent side of this war. It is Sunday 
down here; I have just returned from 
Mass, the only event that differentiates 
Sunday from any other day. The sun 
is shining brightly; it is hot. 

This morning’s Mass was celebrated 
by a local missionary, Father Wall, who 
has been out here 10 years. Until just 
a few days ago he had been hiding in 
the jungle to escape the “Japman,” as 
the natives call them. This missionary 
and several others have been rescued 
by marine patrols. The others are sick 
mainly from lack of food and adequate 
shelter. 

There is still a nun up in the hills 
who will be brought down as soon as 
she is well enough to be moved. She 
is in very poor condition and probably 
quite old since she has been on this 
island for 33 years. 

Patrols have found the bodies of two 


Folded hands also fight 


priests and two nuns who had been 
killed by the Japs. 

At this morning’s Mass there were, 
in addition to sailors and marines, 
about 15 natives. The natives are short, 
stocky blacks with thick, woolly hair. 

Some of them wore parts of marine 
uniforms, one had on drawers, another 
an undershirt, a third was wearing a 
winter service hat. Their “skirts” va- 
ried in color from bright red to dirty 
white and black. All of them went to 
Communion. 

During the sermon, Father Wall, 
while trying to control his emotions, 
explained the effect of our presence on 
the natives and the missions. Before 
we landed, the Japanese had destroyed 
the missions, ruined the native homes, 
and forced their owners to flee. 

It was impossible for the priests and 
nuns to carry on their work effectively. 
They were as hunted animals. It was 
a terrible setback to them. Our landing 
gave them a new start. Priests were 
able to resume their duties in the re- 
captured areas. 

Just as important as our reconquer- 
ing the island, the missionary said, was 
our attendance at Mass, our reception 
of Communion and our visits to the 
padre. 

Before we came, the few whites on 
the island, few of whom were Catho- 
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lics, and even the Catholics, did not 
always set a good example for the na- 
tives, The whites seldom went to Mass 
as the natives did. 

The natives sometimes wondered if 
their religion was practiced by people 


in the “great outside world.” When 
we came to fight their enemy, the 
“Japman,” from the mighty, faraway 
U.S. and attended Mass as they them- 
selves did, they knew then that our 
Church was Catholic. It is the Church. 


Who Am I? 


Following are biographical facts that should call to your mind certain important Catholic 
persons of the past and present. Readers of the CarHoric Dicest should be able to identify 


them all. Answers are on page 43. 


I. People called me “America’s best- 
beloved and most successful theater 
man.” [ helped produce 100 plays and 
composed 300 songs, besides acting in 
more than 3,000 performances. In 
1940, President Roosevelt decorated 
me with the Congressional Medal for 
my patriotism in the last World War 
during which I wrote Over There. I 
died last November, 

2. I was once prime minister of Eng- 
land. It was during the reign of King 
Henry VIII, the mad monarch who 
had me beheaded because I refused to 
recognize him as the head of the 
Church in England or approve of his 
divorce and second marriage. I wrote 
Utopia. 1 am now a canonized saint. 

3. I was once a messenger boy for 
the Union Pacific railroad; now I am 
its president. I am the nation’s “rubber 
czar.” Up until my appointment by 
President Roosevelt I seldom missed 
any of Creighton University’s football 
or basketball games. 

4, Tam the inventor of printing; one 
of the first books I ever printed was 
the Bible. I am of German descent. I 
died in 1467. 


5. A lump on my vocal cords gave 
me a crooning voice that brought me 
fame in radio and movies. I own a big 
stable of race horses, which my friendly 
critics refer to as plugs. | am the proud 
father of four boys. 

6. Everyone should know me as the 
patron of travelers. While on earth my 
daily occupation was carrying people 
across a raging stream in Lydia, Asia 
Minor. One stormy night I carried the 
Christ Child across the stream, an 
event which gave me the name by 
which you now know me. 

7. On Christmas in the year 800, 
Pope Leo TI crowned me the first em- 
peror of the Holy Roman Empire. It 
was I who united the Franks into one 
kingdom and helped to spread Chris- 
tianity among the pagan tribes of 
Europe. 

8. I graduated from Ripon College, 
Wis., and shortly thereafter arrived, 
broke, on Broadway. Later, I hit Holly- 


wood where my part of Manuel, the 


Portuguese fisherman in Captains 
Courageous, brought me _ national 


fame. f am best known for my movie 
impersonation of Father Flanagan. 
St. Anthony Messenger (Feb. *43). 
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Americans Are Musical 


By DAVID EWEN 


Condensed from Music News* 


Two years ago the Metropolitan 
Opera House appealed to radio listen- 
ers for $1 million with which to buy 
its own opera house and thereby per- 
manently ensure its existence. A hun- 
dred thousand music lovers voluntarily 
reached into their pocketbooks, and the 
quota was rapidly met.t One man 
from upper New York state wrote that 
he wanted to send $5, but since he 
could not afford it in one lump sum, 
he would forward $1 a week for five 
weeks. A woman from Arkansas sent 
a check for $10 with the following 
note: “Ten-dollar bills are not plenti- 
ful in these parts, but neither is great 
music. We can deprive ourselves of 
necessities, but a winter season without 
hearing the opera broadcasts every Sat- 
urday is unthinkable.” 

Twice before, Americans dug deep- 
ly into their pockets to save the Metro- 
politan Opera House, once in 1933, 
and again in 1934, to the tune of $3 
million. In 1934 the nation’s music 
lovers also saved the New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra by contributing to 
it half a million dollars in sums rang- 
ing, for the most part, from $1 to $10. 

When comment is made on how 
musical America is, it might be wiser 
to recall the spontaneous reactions of 
the average man to music than to gloat 
over the high estate of our musical life. 

+See CatTHoLic Dicest, Dec. *40, p. 4. 


Notice for jitterbugs 


It is true that we have the greatest or- 
chestras in the world, and that they are 
led by the greatest conductors. It is 
true that our concert activity is incom- 
parably rich and that the halls are 
usually crowded. It is also true that we 
spend fabulous sums each year (or, at 
least, did spend these sums before Pearl 
Harbor) on musical instruments and 
phonograph records. 

All of this forms an eloquent com- 
mentary. But more eloquent still, and 
much more revealing, is the testimony 
we get from time to time on how music 
has acquired an indispensable place in 
the lives of our everyday citizens. The 
way in which they responded to res- 
cue the Metropolitan and the Philhar- 
monic is just such a testimony. But it 
is by no means the only one we have 
had in the past few years. 

In 1939, a national survey among 
radio listeners revealed the fact that 
62.5% of the radio public listened to 
programs of serious music. José Iturbi, 
the famous pianist, tells about this: 

“Driving to New York after a con- 
cert in Williamstown, Mass., I stopped 
for coffee at a lunch wagon in the Con- 
necticut countryside just as the Sunday- 
evening symphonic program came over 
the air. First the man at the counter 
stopped washing dishes and listened. 
A man rattling his cup next to me set 
it down carefully, and listened. The 
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waitress, stacking dishes on a small 
table, stopped her activities, sat down, 
and also listened. The place was com- 
paratively quiet, but the counterman 
wasn’t satisfied. He scowled at four 
hamburgers sizzling on the griddle 
and carefully removed them one by 
one. We all sat there for the remainder 
of the program, when the waitress con- 
firmed our verdict by remarking, ‘Gee, 
that was swell!’ ” 

The truth is that the average Ameri- 
can is far more appreciative of good 
music than we are likely to believe. 
When Disney first decided to film Fan- 
tasia to such esoteric musical works as 
Stravinsky’s The Rites of Spring and 
Beethoven’s Pastorale Symphony, ex- 
perienced showmen shook their heads 
sadly and said that such an adventure 
was financial suicide. How can you 
possibly sell Stravinsky, Beethoven, 
Dukas, Bach to the masses? But the 
film brought in several millions of dol- 
lars in profits to the Disney studios— 
and the profits are still rolling in. 

The average American is also much 
more discriminating in his musical 
tastes than is generally believed. A con- 
cert program in New York conducted 
a poll among successful businessmen 
to determine their musical choices. 
Two thousand—whom legend has dic- 
tated should choose only Sigmund 
Romberg and Jerome Kern — voted 
Tristan and Isolde their favorite opera, 
Beethoven and Brahms their favorite 
symphony composers, and Sibelius 
their preferred modern composer. At 
the RCA exhibit at the New York 
World’s Fair in 1939, more than 80% 


of the visitors indicated their prefer- 
ence for serious music over popular, 
with Tschaikowsky’s Fifth Sympho- 
ny, Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Scheherazade, 
Wagner’s overtures to Tannhduser and 
Rienzi, and Ravel’s Bolero as the most 
frequently called for selections. Recent- 
ly an eight-week study conducted by 
the Catholic Community Service of the 
musical choices of soldiers throughout 
the country revealed that our soldiers, 
together with the usual light and popu- 
lar classics, enjoyed Dukas’ Sorcerer’s 
Apprentice, Tschaikowsky’s Fifth Sym- 
phony, Chabrier’s Espafia, Debussy’s 
Sarabande, and other works by Cho- 
pin, Smetana, Beethoven, Schubert, 
and Wagner. 

When the summer series of sym- 
phony concerts was inaugurated at 
Philadelphia’s Robin Hood Dell in 
1930, the director decided to bolster the 
box-office receipts of the week with a 
regular Sunday evening program de- 
voted only to light classics. These con- 
certs drew the smallest attendance of 
the week and were immediately aban- 
doned for more serious programs. The 
public preferred symphonies to waltzes 
and marches! 

But still more indicative of Amer- 
ica’s love for music is the fact that 
everywhere Americans are beginning 
to make music for themselves. A sur- 
vey conducted by Life in 1938 revealed 
that almost 10% of Americans are 
students of music. This 10% have cre- 
ated amateur chamber music, and have 
formed choral and orchestral groups 
froxa one end of the country to the 
other, whose sole purpose is to get joy 
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out of music making. There are now 
more than 20,000 semiprofessional and 
amateur orchestras in the country; the 
number is close to 50,000 if you include 
school groups. There are baby orches- 
tras comprising infants from the ages 
of two to six. There are orchestras com- 
posed exclusively of doctors and den- 
tists. There are orchestras of tired busi- 
nessmen who find their best relaxation 
in music. Some of the most remarkable 
examples of businessmen’s orchestras 
are to be found in the White Plains 
(N. Y.) Symphony and the Vermont 
Symphony, both of which are com- 
posed entirely of housewives, business 
executives, office workers, salesmen, 
plumbers, etc. (not a single profession- 
al musician in the whole group!), many 
of whom travel several miles after a 
hard day of work to attend rehearsals. 

With no little amazement, the Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra discovered how the 


man in the street has gone in for mu- 
sic. Last summer, that organization 
announced a “Philadelphia Find” con- 
test intended to uncover local musical 
talent. The winners were to appear as 
soloists with the orchestra. It received 
633 applications: 68 applicants were 
stenographers; 39, housewives; 18, ele- 
vator operators; 23, salespeople; and 12, 
waiters. These applications came from 
amateur singers, violinists, pianists, 
cellists, violists, and even conductors — 
but some of them were strange per- 
formers. One of them said he could 
play the symphonic repertoire on a 
hurdy-gurdy; another that he was an 
expert spoon player; a third applicant 
was a male coloratura soprano, a one- 
time winner of a hog-calling contest, 
who proudly announced that he could 
sustain the A flat above high F sharp 
for three and a half minutes while ly- 
ing prone on his stomach. 


Hasn’t it often happened that, after you’ve read an article in the CaTHotic 
Dicrst, you think, “I wish John (or Alice) would read this. It is exactly up 


his alley (or just what she needs).” 


When you think like that you are in effect wishing the CatHottc Drcxst 
had more readers, That is what we wish, too. 

Now, the way to get more readers is to get more people to read it. There- 
fore, we want you to do us a favor. Sit down and write out the names (and 
addresses) of some people you know who would or should be subscribers—, 


10, 25 or 50 such people. 


We will send them a copy to read. We won’t use your name, or say you 
asked us to send it (even if you ask us to). 

If their judgment and discrimination is as good as yours, they, like you, 
will become members of the rapidly widening circle of Dicrst readers. 

Do it right away, won’t you, before you forget; and thanks very much. 

















The Emperor's Gentleman 


Conduct becoming .... 


There are two famous ancient Lat- 
in letters which reveal the fear, hatred 
and heroism of the first contacts be- 
tween Christianity and pagan imperial 
Rome. The letters are, of course, of 
primary importance as historical docu- 
ments, since they were exchanged by 
an emperor and a cultured adminis- 
trator of an imperial province. They 
are invaluable as records of the work- 
ings of decent pagan minds confronted 
by the rising tide of a new religion 
which later was to flow as new life 
through a dying Europe. 

The letters were written sometime 
between the years 107 and 113 a.v, The 
empire then extended over all Europe 
west of the Rhine and south of the 
Danube, northern Africa, Egypt, Syria, 
most of Asia Minor, Dacia, and vast 
territory east of the Euphrates. The 
emperor was the majestic, robust, hard- 
working Trajan, a native of Spain, a 
hardy soldier who campaigned in Ger- 
many and in the East, and who ruled 
with wholesome moderation, 

In Trajan’s day there were Romans 
who could recall, perhaps with terror, 
perhaps with regret, the sadistic perse- 
cution under Domitian, when hun- 
dreds of adherents of the new religion 
met violent deaths; or, earlier, the 
burning of Rome, and Christians as 
living torches, under the mad Nero. 
To such Romans and their children, 
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By FRANCIS MacMANUS 
Condensed from the Irish Monthly* 


young men and women of Trajan’s 
rule, the new religion would appear to 
be a strange eastern thing, that should 
be stamped out; not for religious rea- 
sons, because the old paganism was 
not intolerant, but for political reasons, 
because the new religion seemed to be 
a cabal against the state. Moreover, 
this novel cult, at first confounded with 
the religion of the conquered Jews, 
later distinguished by the protests of 
the Jews themselves, was rumored to 
be the cult of degenerate people who 
held strange, obscene, cannibal wor- 
ship in dark and obscure places in 
Rome. 

The humane administrator was C, 
Plinius Caecilius Secundus, commonly 
called Pliny the Younger, and his prov- 
ince was Bithynia on the shores of the 
Black Sea, whither he had been sent as 
governor by his friend, the Emperor 
Trajan. Of all the Romans, Pliny is 
certainly the one who can be fitted 
most easily into the frame of New- 
man’s portrait of a gentleman. Al- 
though he wrote a Greek tragedy at 
14 and became a distinguished orator 
at 19, he was not flashily brilliant but 
temperately cultivated. He had taste 
that did not become vulgar after the 
manner of so many of the newly rich 
of the empire. His mind was dispas- 
sionate without being cold, and all his 
life when he could not say the good 
16, Ireland. December, 1942. 
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thing about a fellow citizen, he kept 
silence. He dabbled gracetully in litera- 
ture, and, as his great vanity, hoped for 
literary immortality. It is, however, as 
a gentlemanly, sympathetic adminis- 
trator that he now comes to our atten- 
tion, 

We shall now see how the gentleman 
thought and felt when, in distant Bi- 
thynia, he happened upon the effects 
and the activities of the new cult that 
was quickly bubbling up in remotely 
separated places in the tremendous 
empire. 

“Sir,” Pliny wrote to Trajan, “it is 
my practice to refer to you all things 
about which I feel doubt. Who, indeed, 
can better direct my hesitancy or en- 
lighten my ignorance?” The gentle- 
man is worried, for the preamble is 
such as he never used in any other of 
his letters to his lord. He continues: 
“I have never been present at interro- 
gations of Christians; so I do not know 
what kind and degree of punishment 
it is usual to inflict, and how they are 
to be questioned. I am in no small 
doubt whether there should be any dis- 
tinction of age, or whether those of 
tender years should be treated in ex- 
actly the same way as elders, whether 
the repentant should be pardoned, or 
whether, if a man has been a Christian 
once, it avails nothing to have ceased 
to be one, whether the profession it- 
self, if unaccompanied by crimes, or 
the crimes accompanying the profes- 
sion are to be punished. 

“Meanwhile, as for those who were 
committed before me as Christians, I 
took the following procedure, I asked 





March 


them whether they were Christians. 
If they confessed to it, I put the ques- 
tion again and even a third time, with 
threats of punishment; if they per- 
sisted I ordered execution. For I did 
not doubt that whatever they declared, 
such inflexible obstinacy certainly de- 
served punishment.” 

And so, a little more than a century 
after the Nativity, here was another 
Roman gentleman bewildered by it. 
His letter reveals his alarm. He finds 
that the crime has spread. Anonymous 
spies help him by turning in the names 
of more offenders, whom he also inter- 
rogates. He wishes to fird out what 
the whole thing is really about. One 
group of prisoners is not very helpful, 
for with horrible willingness they re- 
peat, at his dictation, an invocation to 
the gods, and offer wine and incense 
to a statue of Trajan, and revile Christ. 

The prisoners are discharged, while 
more are brought in, and these are of 
a different, though weak, metal. They 
declared that “the whole of their of- 
fense and fault was that they had been 
accustomed to meet on a fixed day 
before dawn, to sing a hymn in alter- 
nate parts to Christ as a god, binding 
themselves by oath not to commit any 
crime but to abstain from theft, rob- 
bery, and adultery, never to break their 
word, nor disown a trust when called 
upon to deliver it up. When they had 
done these things, it was their custom, 
they said, to separate, and then meet 
again to take a meal, an ordinary and 
harmless one, however.” The gentle- 
man with that “however” assures the 
emperor that the meal is not one of 
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the rumored cannibal feasts that were 
part of the Roman libel of Christian- 
ity! 

But the gentleman is not quite satis- 
fied. All this that he has ascertained 
does not seem to be the real truth. He 
must find out. And in a few lines he 
sketches one of the innumerable, hum- 
drum, and even inglorious, martyr- 
doms, “Therefore I considered it more 
necessary to find out from two female 
slaves, who were called ministering 
women, what the truth really was, 
even by torture. I discovered nothing, 
however, except a base and extrava- 
gant superstition.” 

In those two sentences, the Roman 
world speaks over nearly 2,000 years of 
history, of Roman hardness, of Roman 
cruelty, and of Roman complacence; 
and there speaks, too, the fidelity 
of two women, probably very lowly, 
probably of no account whatsoever in 
the Roman order of society. The gen- 
tleman was astounded. He has ques- 
tioned; he has had executions; he has 
questioned again, weighed the evi- 
dence, considered the faith in whatever 
manner those two women presented it 
to him in their confession that held 
under torture — and what does he find 
but a base and extravagant supersti- 
tion. Can this be the whole pother? 


He is not quite sure, for a large num- 
ber of people, of every age and rank, 
and of both sexes, are being brought to 
account. And so he took his pen and 
wrote to the Emperor Trajan. 

Trajan’s reply was brief. “My dear 
Secundus,” he wrote, “you have acted 
as you should in sifting the cases of 
those who were brought before you as 
Christians. For it is not possible to lay 
down any certain, general rule. They 
are not to be hunted down. If they are 
brought before you and convicted, they 
must be punished, though if any denies 
that he is a Christian and makes that 
plain by, for instance, worship of our 
gods, he is to be pardoned on account 
of his repentance, although he was sus- 
pect in the past. Anonymous informa- 
tions should not have a place in any 
accusation. They are a dangerous prec- 
edent and are alien to the spirit of our 
time.” 

The gentleman got his advice; and, 
like a good governor, he probably took 
it, for at least it would relieve the anxi- 
ety of mind that troubled him when he 
was confronted by the superstition. But 
did it relieve his mind? Did Pliny, dur- 
ing the last few years of his life, cease 
to wonder about the real meaning of 
the faith that disturbed him in Bir 
thynia? 


A Post Office order effective Jan. 15, 1943, forbids the remailing of 
magazines to members of the Armed Forces outside the U.S. Copies 
can be mailed only by the publisher and only to servicemen who have 
their subscriptions approved by their commanding officers. 











By N. S. TIMASHEFF 
Condensed from The Sign* 


N. S. Timasheff is professor of sociology at 
Fordham University in New York City. Born 
in St. Petersburg [now Leningrad], Russia, 
in 1886, he became at 31 associate professor 
of jurisprudence at the Polytechnical Insti- 
tute of Petrograd [Leningrad]. This was 
during the communist revolution. Realizing 
the importance of the social experiment tak- 
ing place before his eyes, he collected all 
available data about it. Hence his article is 
both enlightening and authoritative. In 1921 
he was forced to leave Russia. Since then he 
has taught in various European universities, 
In the U.S., he taught at Harvard before 
becoming associated with Fordham. 


Is there religion in Russia today? 
Can there be any religion in a country 
which for 25 years has been ruled by 
atheists firmly determined to unmake, 
in one generation, the soul of a Chris- 
tian nation? This is a problem of deci- 
sive importance to Christians through- 
out the world, and especially to a 
Christian nation which, by the force of 
events, has found itself fighting side by 
side with Russia. 

If we identify a nation with its rul- 
ing class, then certainly we cannot find 
any religion in modern Russia. To be 
a member of the ruling class, one has 
to belong to the pseudo religion of 
Marxism, based on materialism and 
atheism. A follower of Marx must not 
only reject religion, but must actively 
display an antireligious attitude. Since 
private schools were prohibited as early 
as 1918, this ruling class runs all the 
schools of the country; naturally, then, 


Religion in Russia Today 





One may well hope 


in these schools no religious instruction 
is allowed, and antireligion is syste- 
matically taught. 

This class also operates the press, 
radio, movies, and theater; from all 
these agencies influencing the human 
mind, religious themes are excluded. 
Furthermore, they are used as tools of 
antireligious propaganda. No public 
meeting may be held with the purpose 
of propagating faith; no charitable ac- 
tivity may be carried on in the name 
of Christ. Today the ruling class re- 
frains from desecrating objects of reli- 
gious veneration, closing churches by 
force, imprisoning, exiling, or execut- 
ing bishops and priests, A few years 
ago, however, such actions were con- 
sidered necessary steps in the construc- 
tion of a Socialist society. Although no 
longer in vogue, there has been neither 
recantation nor compensation for the 
destructive measures of the preceding 
period. 

Officially, Soviet Russia continues to 
be an atheistic state. But a nation need 
not necessarily be identified with its 
government. A gulf can separate the 
ruling classes from the ruled masses, 
especially in the revolutionary periods, 
and, contrary to current opinion, it 
sometimes happens that a nation has 
a government which it does not de- 
serve. 

Let us therefore try to pierce through 
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the crust of Russia’s ruling class, com- 
posed of the communist party and its 
fellow travelers, and detect the reli- 
gious attitudes of the plain people, 
those who live and work without par- 
ticipating in the privileges and honors 
of the rulers. This is a difficult task, 
indeed, since these people have no 
means of letting us know how they feel 
and think. Fortunately, the rulers 
themselves have told us a story that 
would have been ascribed to wishful 
thinking if told by someone else. 

In 1935 the Soviet government de- 
cided to take a census. Among other 
things, the rulers wanted to show how 
efficient their antireligious activity had 
been. A question on religious convic- 
tion was consequently posed, and the 
government expected that the number 
of those replying “yes” would be in- 
finitesimal. 

The census was taken on Jan. 6, 
1937, but in the fall of that year the 
authorities announced that its results 
could not be published because “ene- 
mies of the people” had completely 
wrecked the operations. Nobody ex- 
cept a few procommunist snobs out- 
side of Russia believed this nonsense; 
everybody understood that something 
had gone wrong in the findings. What 
it was became clear when a new cen- 
sus was ordered to be taken on Jan. 
17, 1939, this time omitting the ques- 
tion on religion. There could no longer 
be any doubt that in 1937 the govern- 
ment’s expectations had been frus- 
trated in respect to religion, or, more 
exactly, to the progress of atheism. 

The government never did publish 


the findings of the census of 1937, but 
on many occasions used them in their 
reports, speeches, and articles. Among 
others, Yaroslavsky, the head of the 
Godless Union, who was in charge of 
antireligious activity, published a pam- 
phlet in 1937 in which he gave an 
estimate of the number of atheists and 
believers. Approximately two-thirds of 
the adult people in cities and towns, 
he said, and approximately one-third 
of the adult rural population called 
themselves atheists, whereas the rest 
continued to believe in God, 

Since the rural population of Russia 
in 1937 formed 70% of the total popu- 
lation, we can conclude that more than 
half the total adult population of Rus- 
sia have preserved their faith. The very 
wording, “called themselves,” points 
almost directly to the census, since in 
no other case had large numbers of 
people had the opportunity to “call 
themselves” atheists or believers. It is 
permissible to assume that the percent- 
age of believers in Russia is still larger 
than it appears in the findings of the 
abortive census, because in dictator- 
ships many persons do not believe in 
the secrecy of the political ballot, nor 
in the privacy of census schedules, and 
would not risk the consequences of 
telling the truth. There is, however, no 
way to establish how many people con- 
cealed their faith and as a result wrong- 
ly called themselves atheists. 

The distribution of believers among 
the individual classes of the population 
is uneven. From Yaroslavsky’s figures 
it directly appears that the rural popu- 
lation resisted the antireligious propa- 
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ganda more successfully than did the 
urban centers. This cannot be a sur- 
prise to anyone who knows how de- 
structive of faith the modern city is, 
even without official opposition. 

It is also obvious that faith has been 
better preserved in Russia’s older-age 
groups than in the younger ones, 
which were directly exposed to perni- 
cious teachings in the antireligious 
schools of the Soviet state. Foreign ob- 
servers who have visited Russia during 
the last few years, however, often ex- 
press their astonishment at having seen 
in churches not only the old but also 
young people. And the Godless Union 
still more frequently expresses its in- 
dignation when it receives similar re- 
ports from local agencies. From the 
same sources, we know that believers 
can be found among industrial work- 
ers, that is, among the class which is 
supposed to form the foundation of the 
atheistic state; among college students 
and intellectuals; and even among the 
members of the bureaucracy who, in 
such cases, inconsistently serve both 
God and His foes. 

Early in 1939, anticipating an immi- 
nent war with Germany which could 
be won only if all the forces of the 
nation were united, the rulers decided 
to revise their interpretation of Chris- 
tianity and to curb their antireligious 
activity. It has been officially an- 
nounced, in contrast to former declara- 
tions, that Christianity was not always 
an enemy of the working people and 
of progress. After more than a decade 
of observing officially the 6th, the 12th, 
or some other day of each month, Sun- 


day has been restored to the dignity of 
official rest day. 

An armistice with religion seems to 
be accompanying the war with Ger- 
many. We do not know whether this 
truce will become a durable peace, or 
if hostilities will be resumed after the 
war. But the fact of the armistice is 
symptomatic: it points to the strength 
of religious sentiment among the pop- 
ulation and to the recognition of this 
fact by the government. 

Actually, there is reason for hope. 
War with Germany signifies for Rus- 
sia an interruption in the process of 
terminating a revolutionary cycle. In 
modern revolutions, the acute stage is 
often accompanied by violent antireli- 
gious outbursts, but when the country 
returns to normalcy, official antireli- 
gion gives way to religion, or at least 
to tolerance. This was the way of the 
French Revolution and seems to be the 
way of the Mexican Revolution; it may 
also be the way of the Russian Revolu- 
tion. From two decades of experience, 
the exponents of atheism have learned 
that they can destroy religion neither 
through direct persecution, nor by 
compulsory antireligious schools, nor 
by prohibiting religious education, nor 
by propaganda. 

This optimism should not be exag- 
gerated, however. In the history of the 
Soviet state, the present compromise is 
not the first one. From 1923 to 1928 
and again from 1934 to 1936 antireli- 
gious activity was relatively mild; both 
times, with change in circumstances, 
mildness was superseded by especially 
cruel and reckless persecution. 




















Mexico's Boys Town 


House built by hand 


By ERIK VANE 


Condensed from the St. Anthony Messenger* 


“Smile When You Come In.” A 
large hand-painted sign bearing these 
words in Spanish is over the doorway 
at Federacion St. No. 72. 

Seven years ago this address did not 
appear on the city maps of Guadala- 
jara. It was a cornfield. One day a 
quiet, determined man gazed intently 
at this field and into his mind there 
came a vision. Today this vision has 
achieved partial reality, at least. Where 
the corn grew, is a cluster of crude 
adobe buildings, surrounded by a high 
adobe wall. Today the unpretentious 
doorway in this wall leads into the 
strangest, most amazing, least-known 
institution in all Mexico: Mexico’s 
Boys Town. 

Strolling about Guadalajara’s lovely 
streets, interrupted here and there by 
inviting parks and plazas, past ancient 
churches and the handsome Gover- 
nor’s Palace and the Museum, past fas- 
cinating homes and fascinating people, 
we breathe deeply of the enthralling 
old-world atmosphere as we wonder 
how any spot on earth can still remain 
so peaceful and bright in this day of 
turmoil. 

Yet through the city’s quarter-mil- 
lion Spanish-blooded population runs 
the usual stratum of poverty, with all 
the unpleasantness that poverty pro- 


duces. Perhaps the most disturbing 


evidence of this adverse society appears 


in the form of orphaned and homeless 
children, Guadalajara, with praise- 
worthy civic pride, endeavors to care 
for its unfortunates. But here as else- 
where public charity frequently fails to 
reach all who are in need of help. 

The “man with a vision” had for 
years been troubled by the alarmingly 
large number of boys drifting aimless- 
ly about the streets and byways. They 
were shadowy, ragged little chaps, 
sleeping in alley squalor and begging 
crusts of bread. They were rebellious 
and ofttimes at odds with the police. 
The man with a vision talked with 
many of them and found that the ma- 
jority were orphans, that some were 
abandoned by dissolute parents, that 
others were runaways from intolerable 
homes. Many were pitifully ignorant 
of their rightful names. 

During the past seven years, how- 
ever, there have been few juvenile 
nomads roaming the streets of Guada- 
lajara. They have found a home. 

And this happy fact brings us back 
to Federacion St. No. 72. We pay the 
admission price of a smile and enter 
a sort of anteroom. Here the Town’s 
handy man, a kindly-looking, middle- 
aged Mexican, greets us with a cheery 
“Buenos dias.” He escorts us through 
the tile-floored reception room and 
along a narrow passageway between a 
wall and a row of small rooms. A peek 


*1615 Republic St., Cincinnati, Ohio. February, 1943. 
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into one of the rooms reveals several 
cots, a dresser, a chair or two, and the 
figure of Christ on a wooden cross, 
The room is clean as a pin. Over the 
doorway of each room are the words: 
“One thing for each place. One place 
for each thing.” 

We emerge onto a spacious open- 
air court, formed by rather unsymmet- 
rical lines of buildings, attached one 
to the other. At one end is the dining 
room, a long tile-roofed lean-to con- 
taining two rows of camp-style plank 
tables with plank benches. Adjoining 
the dining room is the kitchen with 
perhaps a dozen open charcoal fire- 
places, enormous copper and earthen- 
ware kettles, and three bustling women 
cooks. A sizable group of boys are 
packed around the tables, though it is 
not mealtime. A volunteer teacher is 
explaining the mysteries of Spanish 
grammar. 

Boys are everywhere. They peer at 
us from recesses and corners of build- 
ings, from doorways and windows, 
Some stand timidly in the center of the 
court slyly watching our expressions, 
possibly trying to determine whether 
or not we are simpatico (friendly). A 
few of the younger ones dash playfully 
up to us, gamble on a smile, and dash 
off again when a smile is won. 

As we saunter about the court won- 
dering how such a poverty-stricken 
environment could create happiness 
among even the poorest of God’s chil- 
dren, we come upon a door marked 
Oficina, Our guide knocks and a voice 
answers, “Pase por favor” (“Come in, 
please”’). 
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We enter and find ourselves face to 
face with the quiet, determined man 
who changed a vision and a cornfield 
into Mexico’s Boys Town: Don Rober- 
to Cuellar. 

There was a time when Don Roberte 
was known simply as Padre Roberto, 
That was years ago, however, before 
a Mexican law was passed forbidding 
denominational institutions. The law 
persists today, though the present gov- 
ernment is liberal in its interpretation 
of the decree. 

Yet, laws are laws and Father Ro- 
berto knew that as an active member 
of the clergy his plans might never 
materialize, So, with ecclesiastical per- 
mission, he doffed the black cassock 
of a Jesuit priest and donned, tempo- 
rarily, the garb of a civilian. In this 
way he could safely and legally bring 
God and God’s blessings to the little 
street dwellers of Guadalajara. 

Don Roberto is a surprisingly young- 
looking man still in his early 40’s, with 
a most engaging personality. Born in 
Mexico, educated in various seminaries 
and universities of Europe and Amer- 
ica, he possesses a broad understanding 
of and love for all ill-favored suffering 
humanity. 

His two-by-four oficina, the padre 
explains, doubles as a makeshift club- 
room. He motions rather ruefully to a 
broken-down phonograph in a corner 
and to a stack of old records. A small 
shelf holds perhaps 50 books, hardly a 
prize collection. A radio that someone 
didn’t want and that rarely works, a 
cheap desk, and a few chairs complete 
the room’s furnishings. 
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A two-story building directly oppo- 
site the dining room is our first stop. 
A narrow stairway takes us to the up- 
per floor, which is divided into two 
sections. One serves as a dormitory; 
with geometric daring it is crammed 
with a score or more of cots. Some of 
the boys are reading; one is pacing 
back and forth gesticulating dramati- 
cally and mumbling what turns out to 
be his lines in a forthcoming Town 
theatrical; another is applying a needle 
and thread to a tear in the seat of a 
six-year-old’s trousers, All stop their 
activities abruptly and greet Don Ro- 
berto reverently and affectionately, giv- 
ing us a smile of welcome. 

The other section contains an exhibi- 
tion of artcraft. There are wood carv- 
ings, paper and straw curios, mosaic 
tile, inlaid furniture, even some speci- 
mens of embroidery. Don Roberto re- 
gards the display with particular pride. 
He says, “Some of my boys are un- 
usually creative-minded — don’t you 
agree?” We saw no reason to disagree. 

“Sometimes we hold a bazaar,” he 
continues, adding a bit sadly, “but few 
visitors honor us on these occasions, or 
on any other occasion, for that matter. 
Would you believe it, we’ve had no 
more than 20 American visitors in 
seven years and about twice that num- 
ber of our own people! Our bazaars 
are mostly make-believe. We can’t buy 
anything!” 

Downstairs, too, consists of two 
rooms. The smaller of them is a work- 
shop where shoemaking and repairing, 
bookbinding, printing, and many other 
trades are practiced. The larger room 


proves to be the Town’s modest, mea- 
gerly appointed chapel. 

We leave, cross the court, and find 
ourselves in the “tile factory,” a one- 
room affair. Here youthful hands turn 
out small quantities of excellent quality 
floor and wall tile that attract a ready 
market. Near by is the woodworking 
shop. A group of boys are busy as 
beavers making all sorts of wooden 
items, from folding chairs to doll 
houses. 

Don Roberto now takes us to a ce- 
ment pool, “the temporary swimming 
hole,” we are told. It is a little larger 
than an overgrown bathtub. Passing 
through an opening in the rear wall, 
we come out on a generous back yard, 
enclosed by another wall. The yard is 
vacant except for some boys playing 
football, a two-story dormitory in the 
process of completion, a small vege- 
table garden and one lone palm tree. 
Don Roberto, with another vision in 
his eyes, informs us that some day, 
God willing, this space will see more 
buildings, a modern playground, and 
a real swimming pool. “We have the 
man power,” he laughs, “but our pri- 
ority rating on strategic materials is 
very low.” 

Next we visit the “training store,” 
a diminutive all-in-one department 
store, where the boys learn to buy and 
sell. By taking turns as clerk and cus- 
tomer, they discover the fundamental 
secrets of commerce. An inventory of 
the store’s stock would require perhaps 
20 minutes; the investment probably 
wouldn’t exceed five U.S. dollars. A 
small pile of overalls, a dozen handker- 
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chiefs, several pairs of sandals, a few 
oranges and bananas, and some glass 
jars of “penny” candy are the main 
items for sale. 

With some hesitancy, it seems, Don 
Roberto takes us to the “hospital.” 
This is another one-room affair, boast- 
ing a medicine chest, two cots and a 
patient. The latter is a flushed-faced 
tot of six. He has a touch of fever. Don 
Roberto sits down beside him and 
gently strokes his forehead. 

Our tour of the Town completed, 
we return with Don Roberto to his 
oficina, where he graciously and en- 
thusiastically answers our numerous 
questions, 

“Education? Regular school studies 
are strictly pursued, either here under 
the direction of volunteer teachers or 
by special arrangement at various pub- 
lic schools. Important as reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic are, however, I 
feel that the learning of a practical 
trade is even more important to these 
boys who must soon fight it out for 
themselves—at no little disadvantage, 
socially speaking. 

“When a boy has reached the age 
of 18 he either finds a job suited to his 
training and talents or, if fortune de- 
crees, a way is found for him to study 
for a profession at the University of 
Guadalajara. Four of my boys are there 
now—all studying law. Many of the 
boys want to become priests. Naturally, 
I shall do all in my power to further 
this ambition. 

“T believe, as Americans do, that all 
work and no play makes Juan a dull 
boy. Lake excursions, hikes, games, 
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dramatics, and sports are on our list 
of diversions. Good books and music 
are provided to the extent possible. A 
band has been one of my dreams for 
years but the lack of instruments has 
so far kept it in a dream stage. 

“Board and room? With our lim- 
ited eating and sleeping facilities, per- 
haps 200 at a time can be assured of 
beds, and an average of 500 are daily 
boarders. Other boys are placed in 
friendly private homes, in return for 
their domestic cooperation.” 

Don Roberto’s No. | problem is that 
of support for his “family.” Lacking 
city, state or federal appropriations, he 
is dependent on infrequent small gifts 
from individuals and an uncertain in- 
come from the Town’s limited produc- 
tion. He is far from prepared finan- 
cially to cope with the increasing re- 
quirements of his rapidly expanding 
flock. He knows that many sorely 
needed facilities are conspicuous by 
their absence; that the Town’s penury 
is a constant menace to the continua- 
tion and success of his work; that im- 
munity from possible failure will 
depend largely upon the number of 
Good Samaritans who look his way. 

“My system is far from elaborate,” 
Don Roberto went on. “I try to empha- 
size a normal character-building pro- 
gram, I don’t like regimentation. Indi- 
vidual aptitudes are given every pos- 
sible inspiration. Responsibility and 
leadership are fostered by encouraging 
the older boys to act as big brothers 
to younger ones. When disciplinary 
measures become necessary, I use tact 
rather than physical or mental pun- 
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ishment. In this way you get at the 
root of the trouble right away and 
eliminate it. My immediate objective 
is to give the boys a chance to live 
their young lives in a Christian man- 
ner; my ultimate objective is to pre- 
pare them for a place in the world of 
men. 

“Ninety-nine per cent of Mexico’s 
20 million people adhere to the Cath- 
olic faith. It goes without saying that 


Flights of Fancy 


As broke as the Ten Command- 
ments.—P. Marquand. 

This wasn’t conversation. This was 
oral death_—Edna Ferber. 

The devil is an angel who lost alti- 


tude.—Francis X. Mirges. 


You can often tell the age of a chick- 
en by your teeth.—Leslie E. Dunkin. 


One moment of her is like a drop 
of bluing in water.—Marcelene Cox. 


What you hear never sounds as im- 
portant as what you overhear.—The 
Kokomo (Ind.) Tribune. 
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none of the remaining 1% are among 
the inhabitants of this Home.” 

One thing Don Roberto impresses 
on us: Boys Town, known locally as 
La Casa del Nino Obrero (Home of 
the Working Boy) is of boys, by boys, 
and for boys. Every adobe in every 
building and wall was made and set in 
place by boys; every door, window, 
and tile is a product of the industrious 
little waifs of the Town. 


Slipped through my fingers like egg 
white.—Maureen Daly. 


I got up and yawned myself some 


breakfast.—Mabel Seeley. 


The room was so small the mice 
were round-shouldered.—D. Lavan. 


Every time a lady entered, the males 
leaped Postishly to their feet—Matt 
Weinstock. 


The sun was peeping over the moun- 
taintops, like a red-faced boy over a 
high garden fence.— Konrad Berco- 


vicl. 


[Readers are invited to submit figures of speech and other well-turned phrases similar to 
those above. We will pay upon publication $1 to the first contributor of each one used. 


Exact source must be given. Contributions cannot be acknowledged nor returned.—Ed. ] 












A Light on North Africa 


Condensed from Catholic Missions* 


“More news comes from Africa” 
might be a modern English equivalent 
of the Latin “Ex Africa semper aliquid 
nova.” It was, however, a phrase used 
by a Roman senator before the birth of 
Christ. These were momentous words 
then for they had to do with political 
changes due to war. They are just as 
momentous today, as more and more 
anxiously awaited news comes from 
these same shores since the American 
forces landed in Morocco. 

More than once Africa has been a 
place of refuge. Our Saviour Himself 
with Mary and Joseph once sought and 
found shelter in Egypt. 

After the dispersal of the Jewish 
people Africa beckoned to the apostles 
and disciples, especially Cyrenaica, 
which was considered as a sort of pro- 
longation of Palestine. The destruction 
of Jerusalem by the Roman Emperor 
Titus had sent large numbers of Jew- 
ish refugees there just as in later days 
they were to flee to Morocco from 
Spain. 

The Church in Africa is believed to 
be of apostolic origin: a tradition gath- 
ered by Byzantine chronologists states 
that it was founded by St. Peter. An 
Arab historian states that it was the 
opinion of learned Christians that St. 
Matthew visited Ethiopia, St. Philip, 
Africa (‘Tripolitania and Tunisia) and 
St. Simon of Cana, Cyrenaica and Bar- 
bary. It is also believed that St. Mark 
after a brief stay in Egypt went to 


Cyrenaica and made many converts, 
after which he went to Alexandria, 
where he suffered martyrdom on April 
25 in the year 68 a.p. 

Tunis is headlined now because of 
the war; but Tunis was where St. Vin- 
cent de Paul became a slave of the 
Turks that he might set free a Chris- 
tian slave, and where he converted his 
infidel master. Algiers is where several 
holy confessors of the Order of Our 
Lady of Mercy, founded for the re- 
demption of slaves in 1232 by St. Peter 
Nolasco, are honored; where Blessed 
Raymond Lully also is venerated, and 
where Venerable Geronimo, young 
Arab convert, was walled up alive in 
cement. Carthage is unmarked on re- 
cent maps of Tunisia, save sometimes 
with the notation “ruins of Carthage.” 
Yet it was once a second Rome. A 
council of 70 bishops sat at Carthage 
about the year 200. It was the example 
of those bishops that gave sublime 
courage to thousands of Christians. 
The two greatest names among them 
are Tertullian and St. Cyprian. Final 
catastrophe came to the Church in 
Carthage when that glorious city fell 
to the Arabs in 698. From then on 
through the Middle Ages only a few 
bishops could preserve any semblance 
of Christianity, until Leo XIII restored 
the archiepiscopal See of Carthage and 
confided it to Archbishop Lavigerie in 
1884. Through his zeal Carthage again 
became a center of Christian life. 


*109 E. 38th St., New York City. January-February, 1943. 
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Morocco is divided into three zones: 
the French, the Spanish, and the inter- 
national neutral zone of Tangiers, 
From northeast to southwest run the 
Atlas mountains in five great ranges 
rising to a top altitude of some 14,000 
feet. Between these ranges lie the well- 
watered plains. 

Most numerous of the inhabitants 
are the original Berbers, mountain 
dwellers whose ancestors thrice con- 
quered Spain and who for long cen- 
turies fiercely maintained* the inde- 
pendence of their country. The plains 
are mostly occupied by Arabs and a 
mixture of the two races of Berbers and 
Arabs known to foreigners as “Moors.” 
Jews also are there, some from time 
immemorial, others driven from Eu- 
rope in comparatively recent times, 
who live near the shore and have al- 
most a monopoly over trade. Other 
settlers are Europeans, chiefly Spanish 
and French, Negroes are there but are 
numerically inconsequential. 

Since the days of St. Francis, Moroc- 
co, together with the Holy Land, has 
been for the Franciscans the beloved 
ground of their apostolate. It was there 
that St. Francis, refusing the warlike 
methods of the Crusades, went to 
preach Christ before the sultan. It was 
there he sent his five missionary friars 
— the first missioners to Islam — who 
met martyrdom on Jan. 16, 1220, to 
become the protomartyrs of the Fran- 
ciscan Order. 

In 1923 the Sacred Congregation of 
Propaganda divided Morocco into two 
vicariates — Tangiers and Rabat, the 
latter being also the capital of French 


Morocco, In recent years more than 75 
churches and chapels have been built, 
and around them schools, hospitals 
and dispensaries. Among other works 
of particular importance are the Insti- 
tute of Religious Studies at Rabat, 
where lectures are given on Christian- 
ity and Islamism; also the Charles de 
Foucault schools for youth, a meteoro- 
logical -bureau and schools of home 
training for girls. Some 16 Franciscans 
are entirely devoted to the spiritual 
needs of French soldiers, Best hope for 
conversions among the natives rests 
with the Berbers, but action must nec- 
essarily be slow. 

The apostolate of the Franciscan 
Missionaries of Mary in North Africa 
began in 1912, the year when the great 
Frenchman, General Lyautey, became 
general resident of Morocco, Fez, Me- 
knes and Marrakech had scarcely been 
opened up when typhus appeared and 
the Sisters’ services were called for by 
the health authorities. 

The French protectorate of Algeria 
and Tunisia is geographically a whole, 
forming almost a perfect quadrilateral. 
It corresponds to the central part of 
what the ancients called Mauretania, 
the Arabs Mahgreb, and the moderns 
the Barbary Coast. Here it was that 
pirate ships sneaked out from their 
secluded shelters to prey on merchant 
vessels until finally defeated by the 
American Navy. 

The Berbers of the Indo-European 
race were the first inhabitants of this 
North African country, the Libyans of 
the ancients. Blue-eyed and fairhaired, 
they are composed of Spanish, French, 
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Phoenician, Roman, Byzantine and 
Vandal elements. Two streams, one 
from the East and the other from the 
West, meeting and mixing in northern 
Africa, finally ended by forming a 
strong race, constituting today two- 
thirds of the population of Algeria, 
Tunisia, and the Sahara. Among the 
glorious ancestors of this race are Saints 
Cyprian and Augustine, and Saints 
Felicitas and Monica, as well as the 
thousands of martyrs who lie in the 
catacombs of Carthage discovered a 
few decades ago. There 20,000 Chris- 
tian tombs were found in 2,000 gal- 
leries. 

In the first centuries of our era the 
Berbers of northern Africa embraced 
Christianity in large numbers, forming 
numerous flourishing Christian com- 
munities. After the Vandals laid waste 
to the country and the Church had 
undertaken its reconstruction, came 
the Arab invasion in the 7th century. 
It was then that some of these Berber 
tribes abandoned their Christianity, 
yielding to the Mohammedan cry of 
“believe or die.” And it was owing to 
their defection that the conquerors, al- 
though comparatively few in numbers, 
were able to go on their conquering 
march to Spain. 

Other Berber tribes, firmer in their 
religious convictions, although accord- 
ing to the Arab historian Ibn Khal- 
doun, constrained 14 times to embrace 
Islam, returned 14 times to their old 
religion. Finally, to escape utter ex- 
termination, more than 30,000 Chris- 
tian Berber families fled into the Sa- 
hara (now the Tuaregs and Mzabites). 
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The rest retreated into the distant 
fastnesses of the Atlas mountains from 
Tunisia to Morocco, On these heights 
they founded more than 1,500 villages. 
And here it is that their descendants 
still struggle for a meager existence, 
But being without priests through the 
centuries, they gradually became ab- 
sorbed by Islam, 

Today, traces of Christianity are still 
to be found among the Kabyles (a Ber- 
ber tribe in the interior of Algeria) 
and also among the Mzabites and the 
Tuaregs of the Sudan. The Kabyles oc- 
cupy all the Atlas range of mountains 
from Tunis to Morocco. Skilled and 
industrious agriculturists, they are su- 
perior to the unskilled and indolent 
Arab town dweller, who throughout 
the centuries has maintained his in- 
ertia unimpaired and uninspired, and 
who is no more successful in trade, 
which is for the most part in the hands 
of the Jews. 

Neither is there anything in com- 
mon between the Berber Kabyl woman 
of Algeria and the Arab woman. The 
latter ts for the most part a slave and 
always the instrument of pleasure, re- 
jected when of no further use. Prac- 
tically, she is considered to be without 
a soul and never goes to the mosque. 

But, on the other hand, the Berber 
woman is treated as a true member of 
a family and is mistress of her home. 
She comes and goes freely, and if her 
existence is harder than the Arab 
woman’s it is far nobler. Against the 
absolutism of Arab government there 
is the democracy of the Kabyles. With 
the former, the soil is the collective 
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property of the tribe, the individual 
working for the benefit of the com- 
munity under the authority of a chief 
chosen from an aristocracy. With the 
Kabyles, property is individually own- 
ed in villages which, situated high on 
mountainsides like eagles’ nests, form 
small independent republics. A com- 
muna] assembly composed of all adults 
discusses village interests, levies taxes, 
and dispenses justice. Their laws, 
called canoun, recall a Christian origin. 

It is said that these Berbers accepted 
the Koran of Islam only under the 
stroke of the scimitar, but never really 
accepted its laws. They kept the sym- 
bol of the cross which they say is “the 
sign of their ancient faith” and many 
of their customs, contrary to the Ko- 
ran, betray the religion of their an- 
cestors, 

The name Tuareg, meaning “aban- 
doned of God,” was given by the Arabs 
to the Berber tribes of the Sahara on 
account of their opposition to Islam. 
It was for their conversion that Father 
Charles de Foucault labored. They 
form four confederations, their race 
occupying more than half of the Sa- 
hara, while different dialects of their 
language are spoken from the Atlantic 
to Egypt. Before being bronzed by 
Africa’s sun they were white-skinned 
like the Europeans. To protect their 
faces from the powdered desert sand 
they always go veiled. Though the Tu- 
aregs are not overoccupied with reli- 
gion, the symbol of the cross is found 
everywhere, especially in their alpha- 
bet, on their arms, and as ornaments. 
They mark it on their lance and gun 
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handles, The pommel of their saddles 
is cross-shaped. Their camels wear a 
bell on their necks, an instrument for- 
bidden by the Koran, Finally, their 
idea of heaven is contrary to that of the 
Arab Mohammedan. 

The Arabs of North Africa are the 
descendants of the conquerors of the 
7th and 8th centuries who passed the 
Isthmus of Suez to spread over all the 
Mediterranean coastline and impose on 
the original Berber population the re- 
ligion of Mohammed. They are of the 
Semitic race. It has been said that the 
Arab was formerly pastoral and no- 
madic. But the opposite is true today. 
The Arab has become sedentary in 
Algeria and Tunisia while the Berber 
in turn has become nomadic in the 
Sahara. 

These, then, are the people whom 
our American forces in North Africa 
are seeing for the first time, but among 
whom Catholic missioners have been 
laboring for many long years. 

The great leader of modern mission- 
ary work in Africa was Cardinal Lavi- 
gerie. On the edge of the desert, amid 
the ruins of the basilicas where once 
the voices of Cyprian and Augustine 
resounded, founder of cathedrals and 
villages, creator of Congregations, con- 
vocator of councils, liberator of slaves, 
with eyes and soul projected on the 
vast and savage Africa upon which he 
would fling the sweat, tears, and blood 
of his sons, he connected the present 
with the past of 12 centuries. 

There were great hopes in the hearts 
of the French bishops when France 
gained possession of Algeria that a 
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great missionary effort could be under- 
taken to win the souls of its people so 
long under the sway of Islam, But in 
the words of Lavigerie: “The day of 
the acquisition of Algeria was the eve 
of a new revolution, the principal char- 
acter of which was religious unbelief 
and opposition to the Church. A month 
after Algeria became a French protec- 
torate all our generals were replaced by 
partisans of the new ideas. Then began 
a policy as antipatriotic as it was im- 
pious, seeking in everything and in 
every way to degrade and exile insofar 
as possible the Catholic religion in 
order to favor and exalt that of Mo- 
hammed.” 

Lavigerie was protesting the condi- 
tions as they had existed for many years 
in Algeria. It was almost a decade after 
France gained control of Algeria before 
Algiers received its first bishop and 
then only because of an insulting re- 
buke, hurled at the French by the 
Mohammedan Chief Abd-el-Kader, 
that they were an irreligious people 
without either bishops or priests. The 
reproach was too much. So Bishop Du- 
puch was permitted to be installed in 
Algiers in 1838, handcuffed, however, 
by restrictions limiting religious min- 
istration to French colonists and the 
soldiery. In spite of every evidence to 
the contrary, it continued to be French 
governmental policy to forbid all mis- 
sionary effort among the Mohammed- 
ans under the pretext that such would 
arouse Mohammedan fanaticism. On 
one occasion, officialdom went so far 
as to place a sentry at the door of the 
cathedral of Algiers to prevent any 
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stray Arab from assisting at the cere- 
monies even out of curiosity. Moham- 
medan reaction to all this was shown 
later by an historic reply from Arab 
notables sent to a bishop refusing an 
invitation to attend a conference. Said 
they, “Why do you wish us to become 
Christians? Is it to become like these 
we see here? Thanks, but it is better 
we remain Mohammedans.” 

For 40 years this had been the policy 
followed until Lavigerie appeared on 
the scene as first archbishop of Algiers 
since the time of the Arab conquest. 
Immediately he challenged the impe- 
rial policy in a manifesto recalling the 
providential mission of France. He 
claimed the right to evangelize Islam 
in his own way, the right to open 
schools and dispensaries wherever local 
Mohammedan authorities requested 
them, and the right to put Sisters in 
charge of them all at the expense only 
of Catholic charity, helped also by the 
Society for the Propagation of the 
Faith. He was violently opposed by the 
governor of Algeria, Marshal Mac- 
Mahon. 

But the marshal was admonished 
that “the word of God was not bound.” 
Wrote the archbishop: “I demand free- 
dom of the apostolate, freedom of 
charity, freedom of self-dedication, 
freedom of death if threatened without 
any postponement of the day when we 
shall go unarmed and alone in the 
midst of the Arabs.” With the same 
courage Lavigerie wrote his demands 
to the French emperor, Napoleon III. 
Momentarily losing the battle, the 
archbishop went aboard a steamer for 
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France to seek audience with his sover- 
eign. But the ruler left the city. The 
prelate followed him and, so to speak, 
camped on his doorstep until received, 
Defining what he meant by his apos- 
tolate of charity in Algeria among the 
Mohammedans, he burst forth in these 
words: “Sire, that freedom I demand 
is the freedom to do my duty. If, by an 
impossible hypothesis, your govern- 
ment does not grant me that which is 
my right and is necessary then I am 
firmly resolved to take it.” The em- 
peror was abashed, but was compelled 
to meet the archbishop’s eyes, and the 
battle was won. Lavigerie was a great 
Frenchman, an even greater missioner. 

According to the Jesuit writer Father 
Paul Bohain, Father Charles de Fou- 
cault, austere monk and bold explorer 
of Morocco, was perhaps, after Ray- 
mond Lully, the Catholic missionary 
who best understood the Mohammed- 
an soul, What he most desired—and 
he understood the necessity of it—was 
a life of prayer and penance to prepare 
the country for conversion, to establish 
a tabernacle where Christ could reside 
and shine over these abandoned re- 
gions, He knew that he himself never 
would have the consolation of convert- 
ing many Mohammedans. He would 
be the ploughman and also the seed 
which must die before the harvest 
could be reaped. Therein lay his de- 
sires, his hopes, his acts. Father de 
Foucault had the great heart to give 
himself up entirely to this obscure 
apostolate of preparing the way for 
those who would come. He waited 
alone in the heart of the desert for help 


that did not come. That terrible isola- 
tion was not the least of his penances. 
His work took sublime moral courage. 
And when one day in December, 1916, 
he fell under the blows of a treacherous 
Tuareg it was perhaps thought that his 
work was buried with him in the sands 
of the Sahara. 

But the tomb of the isolationist apos- 
tle became a place of pilgrimage and 
today it might be said that the memory 
of the Christian marabout haunts the 
minds and hearts of these Berber sons 
of the desert he loved so much. 

The most lasting of the heritages left 
by the hermit of the Sahara is the line 
of those who have followed in his foot- 
steps. Among these the first were Fa- 
thers Melcor and Henrion in Tunisia; 
the Infirmarians of Our Lady of Car- 
thage founded by Bishop Lemaitre; 
the Little Brothers of the Sacred Heart 
in the southern Oran district, with 
Father Voillaume and the missioners 
Peyriguere and Goree in Morocco; and 
the Franciscan, Friar Charles Poisso- 
nier, who died at Marrakech on Feb. 
18, 1938. 

The sons of Cardinal Lavigerie now 
are in charge of 23 mission territories 
in the northern, western, and Great 
Lakes region of Africa, while the apos- 
tolic vicariate of Masaka (Uganda) 
has been transferred to the first colored 
bishop, Monsignor Kiwanuka, also a 
White Father, consecrated by Pope 
Pius XII in 1939. Recent figures show 
the African personnel of the White Fa- 
thers to be 910 priests, 269 Brothers, 
and 721 Sisters, With the aid of 171 


African priests educated in their semi- 
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naries with the help of the Society of 
St. Peter the Apostle for Native Clergy, 
the White Fathers minister today to 
some 1,800,000 Catholic Negroes and 
are averaging about 100,000 conver- 
sions annually. Also there are the 400,- 
000 who after four years’ preparation 
for Baptism will be added to the ranks. 
Arid enough yet are the Mohammedan 
regions of North Africa in charge of 
the White Fathers, where the ground, 
however, is being carefully and me- 
thodically tilled. In their 7,000 schools 
upwards of 400,000 pupils are enrolled, 


while 6 million sufferers annually file 
through their hospitals and dispen- 
saries. 

Assisting the White Fathers are the 
White Sisters, who in 114 African mis- 
sions conduct 35 hospitals, 27 mater- 
nity hospitals, 39 child-welfare centers, 
95 dispensaries, nine leper colonies, 
and in addition visit the sick in their 
homes. For the moral and social educa- 
tion of the women and girls they also 
conduct 55 workrooms, 102 schools, 47 
orphanages, and 14 novitiates for na- 
tive Sisters. 


i 
Etiquette for Whites 


A letter to the New York Times signed by six authors, educators and 
professors, lists situations in which Negroes are most often offended by 
white people. They might well be committed to memory by anyone who 
has a real interest in his Negro fellow citizens and a real respect for their 
position in this democratic nation. These six situations are: 

1. The use of the word Negro. In writing or in print it should always 
begin with a capital since it is a reference to a specific racial group just 
as Jew and Indian are. 

2. Negroes are entitled to the usual titles of polite society, Mr., Mrs., 
and Miss, and rightly resent being familiarly addressed by total strangers 
in any less formal fashion. 

3. The words nigger and darky are terms of contempt and are not 
funny. They should be absolutely taboo. 

4. Tales of the “old black mammy” are emphatically not popular 
with Negro audiences. 

5. Negroes detest the constant presentation, on the screen and else- 
where, of Negro characters as never anything more than servants, buf- 
foons or criminals. 

6. Negroes are ordinary human beings like the rest of men, and 
they hate the patronizing paternalism which would treat them as a race 


of children or overgrown babies. St. Augustine’s Messenger (Jan. °43). 











Pitching in Pittsburgh 


Blessed Martin at bat 


Perhaps he had reason to be aston- 
ished, Automobiles went continuously 
back and forth; streetcars were clang- 
ing. A priest was standing on a bench, 
talking about the Catholic Church. 
Listeners, white and colored, seemed 
interested and friendly. I was standing 
at the edge of the group, dressed in the 
Dominican habit, waiting to take my 
turn to talk about Blessed Martin de 
Porres and his message to the colored 
world. 

“Sa-a-y, what are you doing here?” 
asked the young white man in an 
astonished voice. 

“Why, we are trying to bring the 
Catholic Church to these colored peo- 
ple,” I tried to say in a casual voice, 
although I wasn’t feeling nonchalant. 

“We-ell of all things, don’t tell me 
that you priests are coming out of your 
holes and getting right down among 
these people! There aren’t any Sisters 
here, are there?” he demanded. 

“No, but they will come later, we 
hope. There are some anxious to come. 
They are beginning to realize that they 
can’t wait for these people to come to 
them. They realize that you have to 
go out to the highways and byways, 
as the Lord said, and bring in even 
the blind, the halt and the lame,” I 
parried, 

“Well, it sure is time that the Cath- 
olics did something for the colored in 


By NORBERT GEORGES, O.P. 


Condensed from the Torch* 


Pittsburgh. I know there is a little 
church here for them, but what is that 
in this vast Hill District. They haven’t 
a school though, and there is only one 
priest!” 

To go back to the beginning. In 
May, while I was in the Middle West, 
a telegram had come to the office of 
the Blessed Martin Guild asking for 
literature on Blessed Martin de Porres. 
Then came a letter, confirming the 
telegram, and enclosing an order for 
statues and pictures. It came from 
Father J. U. Hugo, 28 Fernando St., 
Pittsburgh, a Center of Catholic In- 
formation and a Catholic Evidence 
Guild. We often get orders like that, 
but my curiosity was aroused when, 
in his next letter, Father Hugo told me 
that he was doing street preaching 
among the colored in the Hill District, 
Pittsburgh’s Harlem. Could I stop at 
Pittsburgh to see what was going on, 
and maybe take over one or two of the 
pitches? 

Upon my arrival, Father Hugo told 
me about his work. He, with a dozen 
other priests, had organized a Catholic 
Evidence Guild. Their bishop gave 
them a building in which to start an 
information center, After studying the 
technique of street preaching in the 
East, Father Hugo and his associates 
worked out a system of their own. At- 
tractive signs, lantern slides to illustrate 


*141 E. 65th Si., New York City. January, 1943. 
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the preaching, an organ to help in the 
singing, and other means to attract a 
crowd were to be used, 

It was with some misgivings that 
Father Hugo went to the police for 
permission to use a street corner at 
night. To his surprise he was told: “Of 
course you can get a license. In fact, 
it is high time that you Catholics did 
something among all these colored peo- 
ple. The communists and others are 
working among them all the time. 
They are constantly telling the Negroes 
how they are trying to get them a fair 
chance in life. If you wait any longer, 
you will be too late.” 

Father Hugo and his associates went 
to work with the energy of apostles, 
but soon found themselves blocked by 
the racial problem. 

“What is the attitude of the Catholic 
Church toward the Negro?” “Just 
what are the Catholics doing to give 
the Negro a fair chance in life?” 

Negro newspapers in the city had 
been publishing facts that weren’t nice 
about some Catholics, Father Hugo 
felt that he held a losing hand—until 
he thought of Blessed Martin. 

“Blessed Martin is the answer,” he 
decided. “Here is a Negro whom the 
Church has lifted to her altars. Cath- 
olics are working to make him known 
to the world. I'll tell the Negroes about 
him. That ought to offset what igno- 
rant Catholics are doing.” 

The night was beautiful, About 9 
p.M. Father Hugo loaded his parapher- 
nalia into his car and we started up the 
Hill. When we arrived we found our 
corner taken by a group of white and 
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colored filibustering communists. 

Some of our own group were already 
there. They were downcast. A white 
communist was talking about the need 
of a second front. 

“He really hasn’t anything to say,’ 
said Smitty, a Catholic Worker, who 
happened to be with us. “They’re here 
just to stop us.” 

It looked as if I were not to speak 
at a pitch after all, but I had misjudged 
Father Hugo. There was a police sta- 
tion across the street. Conferences fol- 
lowed. The communists were quite 
serene; they had a license; their pitch 
was to last till 9:30, and they meant 
to stay. However, we had plenty of 
time for our work after 9:30, and we 
decided to wait. The white communist 
soon gave place to a colored speaker 
who showed how hard the party was 
working to abolish Jim Crowism and 
to force the issue of Negro rights upon 
the attention of the American public. 
The communists evidently want the 
support of the Negro, and they intend 
to get it! 

At 9:20 our boys set up the stand, 
the screen, and the lantern for the 
slides. Just as soon as the communists 
had passed out their literature (a col- 
ored girl did that) and shaken hands 
with their audience, Father Hugo 
mounted his “pulpit” and opened the 
meeting with a hymn to the Holy 
Ghost. We sang with a vim, but our 
voices didn’t carry very far against the 
noises of the street. After the hymna, 
Father Hugo spoke of the sanctity of 
the Church as an introduction t 
Blessed Martin de Porres. 


> 
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By this time I began to take cour- 
age. Why should we be less fearless 
than the communists? I got into my 
habit and waited for my turn to speak. 
No one stoned me. A few colored peo- 
ple looked at me with mild curiosity. 
They probably thought I was just an- 
other freak coming to give them advice 
when they needed bread. Just before I 
mounted the bench, a picture of Bless- 
ed Martin was flashed on the screen. 
This got the attention of the crowd! 
Here was a Negro, surrounded by the 
poor to whom he was giving bread, 
and honored by a Spanish cavalier who 
was kissing his hand. That was some- 
thing for a Negro to see! I told them 
how this Negro Brother rose from a 
street urchin to a position where the 
highest in Lima, Peru, honored him 
as a father and friend; and I showed 
that he had been thus exalted because 
he loved God intensely, and then tried 
to help all men for the love of God. 

When the muscles of my throat be- 
gan to swell and my voice got husky, 
Father Hugo came to my rescue. He 
told the people about the purpose of 
his work and invited them to come 
back to the regular meetings on Wed- 
nesday, Friday and Saturday nights. 
He announced that after each session, 


literature and a picture and statue of 
Blessed Martin would be given away. 

Questions were being asked: “Are 
there any colored priests and Sisters?” 
“How many? Why not more?” “What 
is the attitude of the Catholic Church 
on Jim Crowism?” “What are Cath- 
olics doing to obtain for the Negro his 
rights to a fair chance in life?” The 
Negro knows too many facts to accept 
any evasion of his questions. I told 
them of the attitude of the Pope, how 
he had started us on this campaign to 
make Blessed Martin better known, 
how God was using Blessed Martin to 
stir up interest in the Negroes and a 
better spirit towards them. 

The most persistent questioner (and 
he wasn’t just heckling) was a little 
colored man. He had been at the com- 
munist meeting and seemed to know 
the speakers well. After our meeting 
was over, he came to Father Hugo, 
saying, “I am a painter by trade. I see 
you have signs. If you want any more 
painted, just call on me.” 

A Jew also spoke to Father Hugo. 
He, too, had been there from the be- 
ginning. He said, “These communists 
tried to keep you away from here. But 
keep on coming, keep on coming. You 
have what these poor people need.” 


Definition 


Civilization’s true signs are thought for the poor and suffering, chivalrous 





tegard and respect for women, the frank recognition of human brotherhood 
irrespective of race or color or nation or religion, the narrowing of the domain 
of force as a governing factor in the world, the love of ordered freedom, abhor- 
rence of what is mean and cruel and vile, ceaseless devotion to the claims of 


justice. Lord Russell of Killowen quoted in Under My Elm by 
David Grayson (Doubleday, Doran, 1942). 








War Words 


By MERLIN J. GUILFOYLE 


Condensed from the Monitor* 


The war has shaken the dust from 
two books: the dictionary and the atlas. 

The very word Azlas points out a 
mountain range which lifts its head in 
Morocco and Algeria, while stretching 
its arm towards Tunisia. Atlas was the 
gentleman who, according to the an- 
cients, held up the heavens, and there 
he stood in North Africa, little dream- 
ing of the man-made thunder which 
would burst around him. Block bust- 
ers have made Jove’s bolts seem like 
firecrackers. Only once in all his career 
did this strong man have a day off, and 
that was when the giant Hercules re- 
lieved him, in order that he might run 
an errand. Atlas went to obtain some 
apples and he found the holiday so 
pleasant that he decided to quit work, 
but the clever Hercules begged him to 
hold the world again, until he could 
find a cushion for his shoulders. Her- 
cules tossed the earth to Atlas and with 
a chuckle ran off. 

The same Hercules, according to 
story, made Britain’s Rock of Gibral- 
tar. The name of today seems to be a 
corruption of the words Jebel Tariq, 
but the more romantic name Pillars of 
Hercules reminds us that he tore a 
cleft in the mountains and invited 
Ocean into the valley, which became 
the Mediterranean Sea. 

On the other side of Atlas’ burden 
occurred the great battle of Macassar 


Straits, a body of water lying between 
Borneo and Celebes. In some houses 
are found chairs, the arms and back of 
which are covered by a thing called 
an antimacassar. Some people connect 
this word only with Auntie Sophie, 
But anti here means the same as the 
prefix in antiaircraft, or antitank, 
From Macassar and the Celebes comes 
an oil which the damsels of England, 
fair or otherwise, used to put on their 
unshorn locks, To keep this hair oil 
from staining the chairs or sofas, a 
covering was used which somebody 
with a classical imagination called an- 
timacassar, “against the oil of Macas- 
ear.” 

There is much space of time, land, 
and water between Solomon, the great- 
est of all quiz experts, and the Solomon 
Islands. Nevertheless this son of David 
gave his name to the region of Guadal- 
cafiar (or Guadalcanal for those who 
prefer liquid consonants), when in 
1567 Alvara Mendajfia named these 
the Solomon Isles, because he hoped 
for even greater riches than Solomon. 

There is a story also in all the bodies 
of water around the Middle Sea. One 
of the prospective second fronts is the 
Aegean Sea, which was named after a 
man who jumped into it. A maiden 
named Ariadne had saved the life of 
the hero Theseus, who magnanimously 
promised to take her as a bride to his 


*San Francisco, Calif. Jan. 23, 1943. 
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home at Athens, and then jilted her. 
But love is not mocked. The son had 
agreed with his father that if he re- 
turned, the V for Victory would be 
white sails in place of the black with 
which he had left home. But the once 
moonsick lover forgot to change his 
sails and his father Aegeus, watching 
from the shores of Attica, and seeing 
through his tears the black sails, hurled 
himself into the water which today is 
called by his name, 

Near the Aegean Sea is the island of 
Crete, which was invaded by para- 
troopers. But they were not the first to 
fly in that vicinity, for many centuries 
ago a boy made a solo flight from 
Crete. According to the story: 


Now Daedalus, the carpenter, had 
made a pair of wings 

Contrived of wood and feathers, 
and a cunning set of springs, 

By means of which the wearer 
could ascend to any height, 

And sail about among the clouds 
as easy as a kite, 


Daedalus gave these wings to his son 
Icarus with a warning that he should 
not fly too near the sun. The adven- 
turous youth disobeyed maneuvering 
orders; the sun melted the wax of his 
wings; he never came out of the spin 
and he plumped into the Icarian Sea, 
which bears his name. 

The common name cannon has a 
long ancestry. On the banks of the Nile 
there grew a reed, hollow and straight, 
and called by an Egyptian word which 
sounds remotely like its descendant 
cannon, Because the rod was straight 


it made a good ruler for drawing 
straight lines. The name of the ruler 
soon was applied to a regulation, or 
law, which the Greeks adopted as the 
word for a legislative enactment. The 
Church then took the Greek word to 
define her statutes, but by a twist of 
talk the noun became an adjective. To 
distinguish ecclesiastical law from civil 
legislation the term canon law was in- 
vented, although by the roots of its an- 
cestry, this expression says the same 
thing twice, “law-law or canon-canon.” 
The same verbal root gave the name 
Canon to that part of the Mass which 
never changes. When the mechanism 
for propelling ammunition was in- 
vented, the long tubular part of the 
gun recalled the straight reed of the 
Nile. And so it seems that the word 
canon assumed a new meaning and 
finally the word doubled its 2, when 
it signified the firesticks of Mars. 

For the time being these are words 
of war maps, but we know that they 
will once again be places of peace. At- 
las seems to be tottering with the glob- 
al war, but amid blood and sweat and 
tears he points to many consoling 
names on the face of mother earth. 
Cape Hold With Hope, the Golden 
Gate, Liberia. Atlas points out that the 
good green earth has at least three dis- 
tinct islands named Christmas; and a 
finger moving around the equator will 
eventually point out a place called 
Christmas, which seems to divide the 
earth. The first Christmas divided the 
calendar between B.c. and A.p., and it 
seems that Christ still is the line of 
demarcation on the map of man. 








Co-ops Are Concrete 


By LEO R. WARD, C.S.C. 


Condensed from a book* 


It is the hardest thing in the world 
to have faith in man, and to keep it up. 
So says Father Jimmy Tompkins, the 
famous Nova Scotia cooperator, but his 
democratic faith has never failed either 
him or the people. “This cooperation, 
this is kinda on God’s side.” So says 
one of the model cooperators; and an- 
other says, “The man who is only good 
for himself is no good—that’s what I 
think.” 

What is this cooperation in Nova 
Scotia? Father Tompkins and Dr. M. 
M. Coady and Kay Thompson and 
Nelson MacDonald and Dr. Hill and 
A. B. MacDonald and other leaders, 
some of whom I have not had a chance 
to visit, could very briefly tell us. So 
could the people they and other co-op 
leaders have helped. 

I have gone to more than 40 centers 
in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, 
to miners, industrial workers, farmers, 
lumbermen, and fishermen. The co- 
operative movement has grown to be 
bigger than the two provinces, but it 
has done this only by always remaining 
local and merely community-wide. For 
it is first and last the Nova Scotia or 
Antigonish conviction that people can 
save themselves only by action in little 
groups; that they cannot be saved on 
any big centralized collectivistic plan. 

Man’s eternal dream of brotherhood 
has in these poor provinces some 
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chance to come true. For one thing, on 
this plan the whole economic life of the 
community tends to go into the hands 
of the people. That result gives us in 
large part a new order. Already coop- 
eration does a notable bit of the retail 
business in eastern Nova Scotia, some 
good little fraction of the producing 
and processing in lumber and fishing, 
a trifle of the farming, insurance, hous- 
ing, and medicine, so that in the event 
of an economic collapse this cooper- 
ative way is ready to take over in the 
Maritimes, that is, in Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, and Prince Edward 
Island. Of course, cooperation is by no 
means a political order, yet it might 
save an old political order from being 
crushed by the impossible burdens that 
it has everywhere tried of late years to 
bear and that apparently it must in so 
many places go on trying to bear. 
Above everything else, the Nova Scotia 
cooperative method is study. That is 
what the people say, and what the 
leaders say, and it is what the record 
itself makes clear. 

The Acadians are a tough people, 
never fully assimilated and in no dan- 
ger of being swallowed up. I have 
heard it said in New Brunswick that 
they may some day be “the people” of 
the Maritimes, the Irish and the ruling 
Scots and English noticeably tending 
to extinction. In any case, the Acadi- 


*Nova Scotia: The Land of Co-operation. 1942. Sheed & Ward, New York City. 207 pp. $2.50. 
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ans are mightily tenacious of their own 
being: their religion, language, and, 
most of all, of the home and the family. 

The Acadians are whatever people 
there are at Shippigan and at Laméque 
on Shippigan Island, and it is a by- 
word everywhere that the Acadians, or 
the French, as they are usually called, 
are “great cooperators.” Of the first 122 
credit unions formed in New Bruns- 
wick, 87 are among the Acadians, but 
the average deposit for each person was 
scarcely over half what it was among 
other groups. 

The community store in Laméque is 
so new that it is not quite built the 
evening I visit it; things are being 
stored as fast as the shelves are ready, 
and these things are being sold, too, 
and the accounts are figured out on the 
new unpainted lumber. The labor cost 
is nothing because the members did 
the work; and the new store is such 
an improvement on the old rented one 
that already, when it is only half occu- 
pied, sales have notably increased; the 
turnover is $1,800 a month, not enough 
to allow the store to stock every sort 
of goods that people want from a gen- 
eral store, yet quite enough for a brisk 
little business. 

But like the vast majority of Amer- 
icans, and in spite of certain leaders’ 
efforts, few people in New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia have yet cut them- 
selves loose from the habit of buying 
things that men and women with any 
resourcefulness could easily raise or 
make at home. For instance, pork and 
beans, in evidence in every Maritime 
community store I visited, need not be 


bought by the islanders; any poor man 
can raise pork and any thin land can 
produce beans, and any man, woman 
or child can cook pork and beans; and 
even if a family were to buy both of 
these, it pays to cook them at home. 
At the same time cooking at home re- 
sults in a superior product. We pay 
seven times too much for this article 
(as experiment is said to have shown) 
and we do not get the article! 

The Antigonish logic is this: 1. Do 
you or do you not want to be free? 2, 
You cannot be free unless you are eco- 
nomically free. 3. You cannot be eco- 
nomically free unless you make your- 
self economically free. 4. You cannot 
make yourself economically free unless 
you study. 5. Study what? The eco- 
nomic possibilities of your situation. 

At Acadiaville, they are launching 
a bank, the only one known in the his- 
tory of this tiny town. Most of the men 
and a few of the women have been 
studying, and are pronounced ready; 
the head has been chosen by themselves 
from among themselves. This leader, 
along with the agricultural man—who 
studied at Cornell and is zealous for 
the people—and Father Chaisson’s as- 
sistant, is going over the last details of 
the constitution and the procedure; the 
meeting is to be held tonight, and at 
this decisive session the bank will be 
born. 

They assemble; at first, 26 men, a 
little boy and five girls. Eventually 
there are six women and some more 
men and girls, so that there are above 
40 persons present, and the Salle d’As- 
somption is nearly full, They pray, 
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then start the meeting. The prayers are 
a Hail Mary, and invocations of the 
Sacred Heart, the blessed Mother, St. 
Joseph, and the Guardian Angels, 

The moment is serious enough, and 
people attend to every word as the 
visiting official reads each item of the 
rules to them: the name and object of 
this caisse populaire, qualifications for 
membership, capital and liability, de- 
posits, loans, duties of the directors 
and the credit committee, dividends, 
reserves, expulsion, and voluntary dis- 
solution. Acadiaville is going on its 
own, banking in independence of 
Moncton and St. John and Toronto 
and London and Wall St.! The notion 
is ridiculous, and yet this handful of 
little farmers—their farms averaging 
30 acres—is going ahead tonight to 
establish a bank. Now the people will 
borrow, if need be, for their homes and 
for productive purposes, close to home; 
and the interest will in every instance 
go to the neighbors and thus remain 
within the community. 

People have studied out what they 
could do, and now they are doing it. 
An old woman is in black, her thumbs 
going; her thick-bodied daughter, in 
blue and white stripes, is half through 
20: and how the two of them listen! 
A contrary man has a lot to say, and 
an ash-colored man gestures with the 
Rules in his hand and smiles and nods 
an intelligent assent. 

They come forward to sign. And 
what is there about the process more 
abstruse and recondite than founding 
a bank on Wall St.? Men stoop to sign, 
and some men yo down on one knee; 
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simple, bald men, strong and rough 
and faithful. There is no fat man in 
Acadiaville. 

Of all the miraculous records com- 
ing out of the cooperative movement 
in Nova Scotia, hardly any beats that 
of Louisdale. And it is good to hear 
Father Landry and old Ben Marchand 
tell it. There were no bounds to Father 
Landry’s determination, in the face of 
want and starvation, to find out Low 
the people could be saved; and old Ben 
is cool and competent, aware that the 
people are still poor and will always be 
poor, but confident that acting as a 
community and with intelligence and 
patience they probably never can be 
destroyed. 

“This is our story,” Father Landry 
says. “For five years before 1937, there 
was terrible suffering here. The people 
had suffered enough before, but could 
live; the men went to Boston and the 
States in summer, leaving their fam 
lies—not a very good way to live—and 
came home in the winter to cut wood, 
Then the work in the States failed and 
the demand fer wood slackened. 

“Out of 90 families in the parish, 65 
were on dole during the winter of 
1934-35; and that means 72%. And 
the dole per family was only $5 worth 
of groceries for two weeks.” 

The families had five to ten and, in 
one case, as many as 16 members, (An- 
other local version is that the relief 
amounted to $8 a month; perhaps it 
was not uniform.) 

Father Landry arranged meetings. 
“The parish is a mile long and a mile 
wide, and we got 75 young men above 
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16, and 75 married men; each group 
met once a week at the schoolhouse, 
and for the whole winter the average 
attendance for the young men was 70 
and for the others, 65. We got free 
literature from St. F. X.,* because we 
couldn’t afford to pay for pamphlets. 

“We studied the techniques for co- 
ops, and what a co-op can do, and all 
about credit unions. When the boys 
began to understand the value of sav- 
ing, they threw in nickels and dimes 
each week, and by May we had $40 in 
our cigar box. That was the creation 
of credit and the start of our bank.” 

For three or four winters they have 
studied, and whatever else they do they 
must continue to study. That is as 
clearly a part of their work as is the 
cutting and hauling and loading of 
timber. People can learn to free them- 
selves. But they do not then become 
automatically and forever free. They 
must continue to free themselves, and 
to do this they must continue to learn 
how to do it. Freedom can be had only 
as the result of a discipline of every 
man over himself, a discipline for and 
with others. 

Now the people of Louisdale have 
confidence, health, and hope. Father 
Landry and old Ben are quiet on that 
point, but everyone knows that it is 
the main point. The material and spir- 
itual achievement has also been great. 
The men started a “bedroom store” in 

*St. Francis Xavier University, Antigonish, 
made itself the pioneer and remains in some 
sense the center of the Nova Scotia coopera- 
tive movement. The school is usually called 


St. F. X.; this is said quickly and sounds like 
“Saint~a-vex.” 
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a home, and sold sugar, flour, and tea. 
Then they decided to build, the men 
bringing shares of lumber and the 
women helping with labor and sup- 
plies; everything except glass and shin- 
gles was homemade, In 1938, sales 
were nearly $25,000. 

For four years, there has been no 
relief here. That remarkable achieve- 
ment comes in a physical sense from 
the people’s bank, the community store, 
and mainly from the marketing coop- 
erative. But when the people had their 
bank and their store started, they de- 
cided to handle their own wood and 
got an increase of 81% for it: a jump 
from $5.50 to $10 a cord, 

Most important, this rebirth of a 
people has occurred where the people 
were and are. It is the result of an 
awakening in each person and in the 
whole neighborhood, and has not come 
from an importation of depersonalized 
sociology or a mechanized plan, The 
revivified people remain in their own 
homes. 

They have started a community store 
at Belle Marche, too, though there is 
a thriving bigger one at Cheticamp. 
It is as if one man had started this new 
cooperative store; the man is Simon 
Devaut, and well he might start it, for 
he has 14 children. We go directly to 
his house. The visitor has not lunched; 
a lunch is quickly provided: tea and 
wonderfully good homemade bread, a 
little dish of thick sour cream to spread 
on it, and gooseberry jam. 

The mother is running the spinning 
wheel, and at the same time seeing to 
every task in the big kitchen, and tell- 
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ing me the age of each child. Of a sud- 
den she stands up to her little full 
height and says, “Quick!” It is time 
to be on the way to Mme. Boudreau’s 
where the mother and her 15-year-old 
Martine and the married sister and 
two of the Devaut boys are helping to 
make rugs and tapestries. 

For the people have a producers’ co- 
op in these products. They make car- 
pets, as their work is sometimes called, 
or hooked rugs, and also tapestries and 
pads, all in wool. The wool is local and 
the work is local: as local as is little 
Claudius or Martine or Madame her- 
self. This is a spontaneous co-op, with 
no debt to Antigonish. 

We may be sure that unless they dis- 
cover diamonds, the people of such 
little towns as Belle Marche and Iona 
and Baddeck will always be poor; yet, 
as Nelson MacDonald says, the coop- 
erators of Belle Marche have found a 
way to live. The craftwork has turned 
out to be so profitable—as profit goes 
in these poor places—that people in 
hundreds of other towns are trying to 
do the same kind of work, and with 
varying degrees of success. 

At Mme. Boudreau’s, two or three 
families are cooperating to make a rug, 
and at this very hour they are finishing 
it. They are at work in the kitchen, 
an indefinite number of people, five, 
six, and sometimes more, for some of 
them come and go. The rug, coopera- 
tively planned and made and sold, will 
be five feet long by three wide; they 
will have completed it in two and a 
half days, quite long days from per- 
haps eight till seven or eight, with only 
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a couple of hours out, and they will 
receive for it the handsome sum of $15, 

It is a big kitchen at old Mme. Boud- 
reau’s, and not crowded with children, 
for hers are grown up. Raspberry jam 
is cooking, its odor is in the air, and 
five jars of it are already sealed. Not 
many things are in this kitchen, in 
addition to the stove and the fixture 
for the rug-making; hardly more than 
the kitchen clock, and beside it the 
Montmartre Sacred Heart, and in the 
corner the cream separator, and on the 
table a wooden codfish pail. 

The rug is in many colors: blue at 
the borders, it has a complicated flow- 
ered pattern. Each color is achieved by 
some proper combination of the three 
primary colors, red and yellow and 
blue. This rug, in its colors and flow- 
ers, is nearly completed, and the mat 
for the next rug to be is ready. A slen- 
der Devaut boy goes on his hands and 
knees on the floor to mark the parts 
to be done in red, green, tan, mauve, 
gray, and pink. 

The Mesdames Au Coin, Devaut, 
Boudreau and others made the rug for 
the sanctuary of the big church at 
Cheticamp. It is 62 feet long, and all- 
wool, . 

Split wood is in the yard; hens peck 
the grassy earth with great zeal, and 
it is evident that the cows have made 
their path across this yard. The little 
stove on which the workers sometimes 
boil the dyes is there, too, its crooked 
pipe shaking in the strong wind. A 
sprinkle of rain falls, and a cart goes 
by, a man and a girl on it, the man 
bearded and pulling at his pipe. 
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Martine works in tattered shoes, and 
a little blue skirt, and a crepe blouse 
that to the lay person looks like mere 
tissue paper. Back of her and through 
the window is a much better pattern 
than the one they use, for there is the 
yellowing wheat, and a lamb au nat- 
urel, and the gray rocks and the gray 
fence, and far away is the mountain 
with patches of light green among 
clumps of darker green. Best of all as 
a pattern would be the scene inside this 
kitchen: baby Claudius eating jam, 
and every hand and eye and mind at 
work, 

People learn some vital techniques 
in Nova Scotia: how to weave, how to 
run a mill, a store or a bank, how to 
build a house. But these techniques 
alone can be of little good; the worst 
racketeers possess some exceedingly 
smart techniques, What all Nova Sco- 
tians must learn with the techniques is 
this spirit, a vital spirit, a fully human 
and even a human-divine spirit: this 
spirit of the other, the love-principle 
of Christianity. With this, they are at 
once enriched, and without it they 
must remain impoverished. 

It is on that foundation of love for 
God and man that 14 white houses 
have been built over the sea at Villa 
Nova, and 11 rough and masculine 
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homes constructed at Tomkinsville. 

To make abstract declarations (as 
Dr. Coady so vigorously says) “is not 
in harmony with the operations of the 
human mind. We preach and teach in 
the abstract. We expect the common 
man to transfer our abstract doctrines 
into concrete actions. We might as well 
try to teach piano by lecture as to de- 
velop morality, honesty, and citizen- 
ship by admonition and by oratorical 
negatives. If we are going to have citi- 
zens who possess the virtues necessary 
for the right running of society, then 
their virtues must find scope to func- 
tion in society. Then shall we prepare 
men to carry out the idealism that re- 
ligion teaches.” 

And besides this, to talk and talk, as 
many in our country do, of baths and 
electric lights, of hygiene and a pre- 
sumed efficiency as a kind of Messiah, 
is of course to show ourselves childish 
and materialistic. But to labor that men 
may have a bit of property and may 
also be builders of houses and persona! 
homes, and therefore be in effect free 
and be actual persons, masters under 
God of their own souls—this is to de- 
clare in effect for a lofty human and 
spiritualistic ideal. It is for such an ob- 
jective that Dr. Coady and Dr. Tomp- 
kins have labored. 


Quiz Answers 
(See p. 11.) 


1. George M. Cohan. 2. St. Thomas More. 3. William Martin Jeffers. 4. 
Johann Gutenberg. 5. Bing Crosby. 6. St. Christopher. 7. Charlemagne. 8. 


Spencer Tracy. 








The Return of the “Thunderbird” 


By ERNIE PYLE 


Condensed from his column* 


The Tripoli airdrome was heavily 
defended by both fighter planes and 
antiaircraft guns. Flying into that hail- 
storm, as one pilot said, was like a 
mouse attacking a dozen cats. The 
Thunderbird was first hit just as it 
dropped its bomb load, One engine 
went out. Then a few moments later 
the other engine on the same side 
went. When both engines on the same 
side go out it is usually fatal. And 
therein lies the difference between this 
feat of bringing a damaged bomber 
home and other instances. 

The Thunderbird was compelled to 
drop below the other Fortresses. The 
moment a Fortress drops down or lags 
behind, German fighters are on it like 
vultures, The boys don’t know how 
many Germans were in the air, but 
finally those in the other bombers had 
to leave or they would not have had 
enough fuel to make it home. The last 
fighter left the crippled Fortress about 
40 miles from Tripoli. Fortunately the 
swarm of German fighters had to go 
home at the same time, for their gas 
was low, too. 

The Thunderbird flew on another 
20 miles. Then a single German fighter 
appeared and dived at it. Its guns did 
great damage to the already crippled 
plane, but simply could not knock it 
out of the air. 


Did angels bear them up? 


Finally the fighter ran out of ammu- 
nition and left. Our boys were alone 
now with their grave troubles. Two 
engines were gone, most of the guns 
were out of commission, the radio was 
dead, and they were still more than 
400 miles from home. They were los- 
ing altitude 500 feet a minute and now 
they were down to 2000. 

The pilot called up his crew and 
held a consultation, Did they want to 
jump? They all said they would ride 
the plane as long as it was in the air. 

The ship was completely out of 
trim, cocked over at a terrible angle. 
But they gradually got it righted, so 
that it stopped losing altitude. 

By now they were down to 900 feet 
and a solid wall of mountains ahead 
barred the way homeward, They flew 
parallel to these mountains for a long 
time, but they were now miraculously 
gaining some altitude. Finally they got 
the thing to 1500 feet. 

The lowest pass is 1600 feet, but they 
came across at 1500. Explain that if you 
can! 

The copilot said, “I was blowing on 
the windshield trying to push her 
along. Once I almost wanted to reach 
a foot down and sort of walk us along 
over the pass.” 

And the navigator said, “If I had 
been out on the wingtip I could have 


*From French North Africa. United Feature Syndicate, 220 E. 42nd St., New York City. 
Jan. 25-26, 1943. 
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touched the ground with my hand 
when we went through the pass.” 

The air currents were all bad. The 
pilots had a horrible fear that the low 
wing would drop clear down and they 
would roll over and go into a spin. 
But they didn’t. 

The navigator came into the cockpit 
and he and the pilots navigated the 
plane home. Never for a second could 
they feel any real assurance of making 
it. They were practically rigid, but they 
talked a blue streak all the time and 
cussed some, as airmen do. Everything 
seemed against them. The gasoline con- 
sumption doubled, squandering their 
precious supply. To top off their mis- 
ery, they had a bad headwind. 

At last the navigator said they were 
only 40 miles from home, but those 
40 miles passed as though they were 
driving a horse and buggy. Dusk, com- 
ing down on the sandy haze, made the 
vast flat desert an indefinite thing. One 
oasis looks exactly like another. 

But they neared home soon enough 
to recognize it. Then they shot their 
red flare and waited for the green flare 
from our control tower. A minute later 
it came—the most beautiful sight that 
crew has ever seen. 

When the plane touched the ground 
they cut the switches and let it roll, for 
it had no brakes. At the end of the 
roll the big Fortress veered off the side 
of the runway. And then it climaxed 
its historic homecoming by spinning 
madly around five times and finally 
running backward for 50 yards before 
it stopped. 

When they checked the gas gauges 


they found one tank dry and the other 
down to 20 gallons. 

Deep dusk enveloped the field. Five 
more minutes and they would not have 
found it. 

The Thunderbird crew was com- 
posed of men who were already veter- 
ans of the war in the air. They had 
been decorated for missions over Eu- 
rope. They already had two official 
kills and several probables to their 
credit. The Tripoli expedition, which 
only by a miracle was not their last, 
was their 22nd. 

The skipper of this prize crew is 
Lt. John L. Cronkite of St. Petersburg, 
Fla. He says he isn’t married because 
nobody would have him. He is 23. 
Cronkite’s father is a St. Petersburg 
florist. He has three pictures of his 
mother and father in his room. 

When he walked into his quarters, 
Cronk picked up something from the 
bed. “Hell, I can’t be dead,” he drawl- 
ed. “Here’s my dog tag. I forgot to 
take it with me. I can’t be dead, for 
they wouldn’t know who I was.” 

The copilot is Lt. Dana F. Dudley 
of Mapleton, Me. That is a little town 
of 800 and Dud says he is the only 
pilot who ever came from there. He 
is a tall, friendly fellow who got mar- 
ried just before coming overseas. His 
wife is in Sarasota, Fla. 

Dud says one of the German fighters 
dived toward his side of the plane and 
came on, bullets streaming, until it 
was only 100 feet away. At that mo- 
ment what might have been his last 
thought passed through Dud’s head: 
“I’m glad I had the foresight to send 
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my wife that $225 this morning.” 

The navigator is Lt. Davey Wil- 
liams of Fort Worth, Texas. He, too, 
was recently married. 

The pilots give Davey all the credit 
for getting them home. He was about 
the busiest man on the trip, navigating 
with one hand and managing two ma- 
chine guns with the other. He says he 
mainly thought about how he was go- 
ing to get word to his family that he 
was a German prisoner, and he felt 
sore that friends of his would soon 
get to go home to America while he’d 
have to spend the rest of the war in 
a prison camp. 

I didn’t get to talk to the other 
members of the crew, but their stories 
are just the same. They all played their 
parts in coaxing the broken Fortress 
home. 

They are Lt. Joe Dodson, bombar- 
dier, Houston, Texas, and Sgts, Carl 
Olson, Chicago; John King, Hartford 


City, Ind.; Thomas Glimaszefski, Al- 
pena, Mich.; Robert Jackman, Cleve- 
land; Fred Littlewolf, a Chippewa In- 
dian from Bagley, Minn., and Ted 
Nastel, Detroit. 

One of those freakish little things 
happened to Lieutenant Dodson, He 
had hung his sun glasses on a hook 
in the nose compartment. A machine- 
gun bullet knocked out both lenses, 
but didn’t touch the frame. If he hadn’t 
moved just a second before, the bullet 
which grazed him would have killed 
him. 

On its homeward trip, the weary, 
crippled Fortress had flown for the 
incredible time of four and a half hours 
on one pair of motors. Any pilot will 
tell you it’s impossible. 

And here is the climax. During that 
agonizing crawl this single crippled 
plane shot down the fantastic total of 
six German fighters. These were off- 
cially confirmed. 


Prunes and Isms 


The communist on the soapbox was filling the air with his utterances 


and waving his arms in emphasis. 


“The wealthy,” he shouted, “they’ve got everything—the workers 


have nothing.” 


“The wealthy—they ride in automobiles. The workers—we walk!” 

“The wealthy go to Palm Beach. The workers—we work!” 

“The wealthy—they got the strawberries and cream. What have we 
got? The prunes! Come the revolution, and we get the strawberries and 


cream.” 


“T don’t like strawberries and cream!” someone shouted from the 


crowd. 


“Come the revolution,” came the prompt answer, “come the revolu- 
tion—you get strawberries and cream, and you like it.” 


Crown Heights Comment quoted in the Liguorian (Feb. ’43). 
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Telescope on Palomar 


Celestial soundings 


Looking through the Flagstaff Ob- 
servatory telescope on the night of Dec. 
7, 1900, astronomer Dr. Percival Lo- 
well was astonished to see a vast light 
beam reach out from the planet Mars. 
It appeared to be hundreds of miles 
long and to fluctuate at intervals. For 
an hour and ten minutes that bright 
light penciled the darkness. 

Were the people of Mars trying to 
send us a message? Dr. Lowell thought 
he could recognize some sort of code. 
But to this day that piercing beam re- 
mains a mystery. It is just another of 
those deep enigmas which has never 
been solved, 

Still, earth-bound scientists haven’t 
given up hope of solving such puzzles. 
They now have something to fall back 
upon, Impatiently they await the day 
when the giant 200-inch telescope on 
Mt. Palomar will be turned loose on 
the aerial universe and its secrets. 

That big “eye” of the astronomers 
was originally scheduled to be com- 
pleted sometime in 1943, Whether the 
war will hold it up remains to be seen. 
But one thing is certain, millions will 
be anxious to know what that telescope 
reveals to the astronomers. 

Besides being the largest in the 
world, the Palomar telescope is already 
the most remarkable in the history of 
science. The late Dr. George Ellery 
Hale, founder of the Mt. Wilson Ob- 


By VINCENT EDWARDS 
Condensed from Our Sunday Visitor* 


servatory, was chiefly responsible for 
its creation. In 1928, he wrote briefly 
of the possibilities of a huge 200-inch 
telescope. Impressed, the Rockefeller 
scientists proposed that the scheme be 
given financial backing. 

Every detail for the new telescope 
was worked out with painstaking care. 
It took five years to find a satisfactory 
location. This was the top of Mt. Palo- 
mar, more than 100 miles northwest 
of Los Angeles. Since the air condi- 
tions were nearly perfect and it was 
far removed from the disturbing lights 
of a big city, the site seemed ideal. 

Scores of contracts for various parts 
of the telescope were awarded to man- 
ufacturers throughout the country. 
Master technicians in all fields had to 
be consulted. When the casting of the 
great lens took place at the Corning 
Glass Works in March, 1934, many 
newspapermen were present, But the 
first attempt was ruined by-a flaw. In 
December, a new cast was made and 
everything looked favorable until the 
Chemung river rose to record heights 
in the spring and threatened to invade 
the yard where the lens was slowly 
cooling. Sandbags had to be piled high- 
er and higher against the rising flood. 
But, luckily, the waters fell at last and 
the big “eye” was saved, 

Planning transportation of the huge 
lens by flatcar across the continent kept 


* Huntington, Ind. Jan. 31, 1943. 
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railroad traffic managers awake nights. 
It was feared that the wooden case, 17 
feet high, would not clear some of the 
mountain tunnels. But a route was 
worked out, and late in 1936 the lens 
was delivered intact to the California 
Institute of Technology at Pasadena. 
There, all these months since, the 
grinding, polishing and testing of the 
big lens have been under way. 

When the astronomer finally mounts 
the sky cage of the Palomar telescope, 
what will he see? As the great lens is 
one million times keener than the 
human eye, he will gaze for the first 
time on billions of stars that no man 
has ever before seen. Actually, the uni- 
verse will be magnified eight times 
more than ever before. 

But it is a mistake to suppose that 
the astronomer’s chief interest will con- 
cern canals and possible skyscrapers on 
Mars, Such talk stirs in him a mild 
scorn. His curiosity runs deeper than 
that, and his hopes are far greater. It 
is as if, for ages, the earth-bound 
astronomer had been living in a nar- 
tow, shut-in cubicle. With the giant 
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new lens on Mt. Palomar, he hopes to 
see beyond those confining walls into 
other rooms of the house which we call 
the universe. 

For years, astronomers have been 
trying to find out the sun’s real age, 
If they could tell how much longer 
that great ball of fire will continue to 
burn, they would also know how long 
life on this earth will last. There isa 
possibility that the Palomar telescope 
will help to solve this problem, also. 

It is even possible that it will disclose 
some new vital element. During the 
last century, the astronomers were the 
first to notice helium. Their reports on 
this amazingly light gas in the sun 
drove other scientists to look for it 
closer to home. The search was success- 
ful and helium now carries our dirigi- 
bles and serves us in other ways. 

It is no wonder that astronomers 
tremble as they stand on the threshold 
of such vast possibilities. From that 
mile-high peak in southern California, 
the giant eye of Palomar may unravel 
mysteries that will make even war 
headlines sink into insignificance. 


MISSOURI 


First priest definitely known: Father Jacques Marquette in 1673. 
First Masses: By Fathers de Montigny, Davion and St. Cosme at or neat 


St. Louis, Dec. 8, 1698. 


First known Baptism: Francoise (Frances) by a lay person in 1760. 
Gilbert J. Garraghan in Mid-America (April °39)- 
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You Cant 


Hitlerism at home 


Down in Kentucky, the school bus 
chugs along in the pelting rain. At the 
crossroads, a little boy and his sister, 
with schoolbooks and lunch baskets, 
wait under the shelter of a friendly 
beéch. The driver glances at them, and 
steps on the gas. 

These children are not Japanese, nor 
are they Germans. Even if they were, 
that eager desire to help all children 
which burns in the heart of every de- 
cent man would bid the driver stop 
his bus, and save them a walk in the 
rain. 

The bus was purchased and is main- 
tained by taxation. The parents of 
those children pay their share of the 
assessment, but the youngsters are for- 
bidden to use the bus. Should one of 
them somehow get into it, he would, 
if detected, be forthwith ejected, and 
ordered in harsh terms not to try that 
trick again. 

What is the reason for this discrimi- 
nation against the children of Ameri- 
can citizens? That question can be an- 
swered briefly: they are children on 
their way to a Catholic school. And 
on Dec, 18, 1942, the highest court of 
Kentucky ruled that a bus system, even 
though paid for by all the public, may 
not be used by that part of the public 
which entrusts its children to any but 
a public school. 

By direction of their parents, these 


Ride in This Bus 


By PAUL L. BLAKELY 


Condensed from America® 


children at the crossroads attend a 
Catholic, or if not a Catholic, a private 
school. To attend a Catholic school is 
not yet a crime, although some 20 
years ago at least one state sought to 
make it a crime. But at the present 
moment, the father who selects a 
school for his child exercises a right 
which, according to the Supreme 
Court of the U.S., in its opinion in 
the famous Oregon case (1925), is 
among those natural rights so protect- 
ed by the Constitution that neither 
state nor federal government may de- 
stroy it. 

Kentucky, then, may not forbid par- 
ents to entrust their children to Cath- 
olic schools. But Kentucky may penal- 
ize a man, it would seem, who exercises 
the right thus protected by the Con- 
stitution. Worse, it may penalize him 
in the meanest and most contemptible 
way: by inflicting the punishment up- 
on his children. Kentucky, it may be 
presumed, is interested in the educa- 
tion of its children; not of some of its 
children, but of all of its children, 
including even the children of Catholic 
citizens. The decision of its highest 
court, however, by ordaining a penalty 
for all children who attend Catholic 
schools, allows the inference that the 
commonwealth’s interest is not all- 
inclusive. Or does this penalty reflect 
the old determination, struck down by 
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the Supreme Court of the U.S., that 
parents who choose a school for their 
children must be punished and har- 
ried, along with their children, until 
the school which they choose is the 
public school? Fortunately, we have 
decisions in other jurisdictions on aid 
to school children. 

In 1929, the Court of Appeals of 
Louisiana held that the law under 
which children in all schools were sup- 
plied with free textbooks was not at 
variance with the state’s constitution. 
The court pointed out that the purpose 
of the law was to aid all school chil- 
dren. “It was for their benefit, and the 
resulting benefit to the state, that the 
appropriations were made,” that is, 
they were made not for a “sectarian,” 
but for a public, purpose. “The schools, 
however, are not the beneficiaries of 
these appropriations,” the court con- 
tinued, “They obtain nothing from 
them, nor are they relieved of a single 
obligation because of them. The school 
children and the state alone are the 
beneficiaries.” 

The Kentucky court dismisses this 
opinion as “lacking in persuasion and 
logic.” In 1930, however, the Supreme 
Court of the U. S. found the argument 
so persuasive and logical that Chief 
Justice Hughes, in his opinion sustain- 
ing the Louisiana court, cited it almost 
verbatim. Eleven years later (Feb. 24, 
1941), in another free-textbook case, 
the Supreme Court of Mississippi ac- 
cepted the same reasoning. But the 
court further intimated, it would ap- 
pear, that the exclusion of any one 
group from the benefits of the legisla- 
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tion would conflict with the first sec- 
tion of the 14th Amendment. This 
amendment forbids the states to “make 
or enforce any law which shall abridge 
the privileges or immunities of citizens 
of the U.S.,” or “to deny any person 
. .. the equal protection of the laws.” 
Said the court: “The state which al- 
lows the pupil to subscribe to any re- 
ligious creed, should not, because of 
his exercise of this right, proscribe him 
from benefits common to all... . Even 
as there is no religious disqualification 
in its public servants for office, there 
should be no religious disqualification 
in its private citizens for privileges 
available to a class to which they be- 
long.” But this disqualification will 
continue in Kentucky as long as the 
recent decision of the commonwealth’s 
highest court is enforced. 

On the broad ground of public pol- 
icy, all attempts to penalize children 
whose parents wish them to attend 
schools in which religion is taught are 
singularly out of place in these days. 
Two years ago, a body of educators and 
public officials, headed by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, drew up a state- 
ment in which the blame for the low 
estate into which religion and morals 
had fallen throughout England was 
attributed chiefly to a school system 
divorced from religion. Schools in 
which the child will be given an edu- 
cation in religion, the statement con- 
cluded, must be among the first of 
England’s postwar tasks, 

The schools which nurtured the 
signers of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and the men who met at Phila- 
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delphia to draw up for the world a 
new charter of freedom, must again 
ke made typical of American educa- 
tion. The schools which our fathers 
deemed wholly necessary for the prop- 
er training of their children were, first 
and last, religious schools. It was these 
schools that the Continental Congress 
contemplated when, in its Ordinance 
for the Government of the Territory 
of the U.S. Northwest of the River 
Ohio (July 13, 1787), it declared, “Re- 
ligion, morality, and knowledge, being 
necessary to good government and the 
happiness of mankind, schools and the 
means of education shall be forever en- 
couraged.” We find the same doctrine 
in the immortal Farewell Address. 
Since “religion and morality are indis- 
pensable supports” of good govern- 
ment, and since “national morality” 
cannot “prevail in exclusion of reli- 
gious principle,” Washington urged 
his fellow countrymen to encourage 
schools and institutions of learning. In 
the minds of the men who laid the 
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foundations of this government, the 
school was a normal means of teaching 
religion. 

Today the country is alarmed over 
the rise of juvenile delinquency. Social 
diseases 4re taking a heavy toll among 
our young people, especially among 
teen-age girls. More playgrounds, more 
sex instruction, more slum clearance, 
more teachers and more schools, we 
are told, will arrest this frightful 
plague. In this Babel, I raise my voice 
as an American citizen to suggest more 
religion, and specifically, religion in 
our schools, as our only (and easy) 
salvation. 

We have tried everything else. It is 
now time for us to damn forever the 
notion, imported from Hegel-poisoned 
Prussia a century ago, that schools 
maintained by public funds must ex- 
clude the teaching of religion and 
of a moral code based upon religion. 
In a choice between Hegel — Hitler’s 
legitimate forebear—and Washing- 
ton, no American can hesitate. 


A Clown at Heart 


Joachim von Ribbentrop, Germany’s ace diplomat, while ambas- 
sador to England, was present one evening at a state banquet. Seated 
next to him was an Englishwoman who was outspoken in her distaste 


for the nazis. 


“You nazis are too grim and fanatical,” she said. “Why, look at 
you, a diplomat—even you have no sense of humor.” 

“Oh, on the contrary, Madam,” protested Ribbentrop gravely, “I 
have a wonderful sense of humor. You should see me rolling over and 
over on the lawn at Berchtesgaden every time the Fiihrer tells a joke.” 


The Milwaukee Journal (15 Sept. ’42). 








Parish Library 


By ELIZABETH H. EWENS 
Condensed from the Catholic Library 


When a small parish libfary, such 
as ours at Holy Rosary in Milwaukee, 
which is open only on Sunday morn- 
ings and Tuesday evenings, can main- 
tain an average circulation of 50 books 
and inspire members to come back, 
week after week for more — then, | 
say, parish libraries should be estab- 
lished in every parish. There are 13,055 
parishes in this country and, according 
to a report in the Catholic Library 
World, there are only 990 known par- 
ish libraries. That only 75% of our 
parishes have libraries is a sad com- 
mentary on the intellectual forces in 
parish life today. 

In the light of these disheartening 
statistics, what will happen to all the 
love of good literature taught students 
in our Catholic schools? How can they 
be expected to take the Catholic liter- 
ary revival seriously when, once re- 
moved from the classroom, Catholic 
books are no longer easily accessible 
to them? Is it fair to expect the public 
library to fill its shelves with books on 
Catholic liturgy, the mystical Body, the 
lives of the saints, and devotional 
works? Or is it fair to expect the young 
college graduate with no money to buy 
every good Catholic book published? 

And what about that vast army of 
Catholic adults without any higher 
education whatever? Do they not de- 
serve to know the deep source of com- 
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fort, peace, and consolation which is 
the reward for reading a worthy Cath- 
olic book? Their personal morale can- 
not and need not be ignored. Give 
them parish libraries and you will be 
giving them passports to their Catholic 
heritage. 

At Holy Rosary, we serve three dis- 
tinct age levels. The first, 18 to 25, 
comprises boys and girls who have 
been graduated from school and who 
are making important emotional and 
occupational adjustments. Many of 
them, it is true, read only fiction, but 
it is wholesome, and keeps them away 
from the drugstore library and its ap- 
peal to their animal instincts. 

The second, 25 to 50, embraces about 
75% of our members. They are house- 
wives, teachers, mechanics, lawyers, 
factoryworkers, and business execu- 
tives. They borrow everything from 
escape literature to Thomistic philoso- 
phy. They borrow the Little Pictorial 
Lives of the Saints to find a name for 
the baby, the Question Box to settle 
an argument, Rome from Within to 
give to an interested non-Catholic, 
books on Catholic social reconstruc- 
tion for husbands involved in labor 
problems. 

The third age level we serve are 
members over 50, many of them re- 
tired men and women with leisure to 
read, who want to acquire more than 


*Catholic Library Association, P. O. Box 346, Scranton, Pa. December, 1942. 
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a bowing acquaintance with the saints. 
Henri Ghéon’s lives are favorites with 
them, as well as the Little Flower’s 
autobiography and the lives of Christ 
and the blessed Virgin. Where but in 
a parish library would these three age 
levels find such books available at a 
nominal rental? Indeed, the majority 
of them do not even know of the exist- 
ence of most of these books until they 
join the library. 

Of course, all three groups read the 
Catholic best sellers. Our list of reserva- 
tions for The Song of Bernadette and 
The Mass of Brother Michel reflects 
the general demand. But the young, 
recent, and sorrowful widow, who bor- 
rowed Father McAstocker’s The Joy 
of Sorrow, returned it with some of the 


haunting sadness gone from her eyes. 


And one member read her way back 
into the Church. Then there is the wife 
of the policeman who reads the lives 
of the saints to her husband before he 
leaves his home to spend the night pur- 
suing law-abusing citizens. And the 
non-Catholic intellectual who heard 
about our library, became a member, 
and is now reading A Companion to 
the Summa. And also the public-high- 
school graduate who is supplementing 
her sketchy religious education with 
elementary books on apologetics. 
There is nothing distinctive about 
Holy Rosary parish, except that it is, 
perhaps, smaller than many since it 
consists of fewer than 500 families. 
Otherwise, it is typical of Catholic con- 
gregations everywhere. It represents a 
cross section of Catholic parochial life 
which is duplicated in every corner of 


America, If a library can succeed at 
Holy Rosary, it can succeed anywhere. 
And how do we keep it alive and func- 
tioning? We do not use library science, 
which we haven’t got, but just horse 
sense. We publicize the library weekly 
in the church bulletin, periodically 
from the pulpit, occasionally in the 
diocesan paper. We send post cards to 
members who have drifted away, tell- 
ing them of some new additions; and 
notices to certain types of readers about 
books which we think might appeal 
to them. We exercise scrupulous care 
to be open on Sunday morning and 
Tuesday evening, even if Tuesday hap- 
pens to be Christmas eve or the Fourth 
of July. But our most important shots 
in the arm are the new books which 
we keep adding to our shelves as fast 
as our income warrants it. And, except 
for the initial investment, which was a 
$200 donation, we manage to be entire- 
ly self-supporting, in spite of the fact 
that we charge a membership fee of 
only 25c and the low rental of 10c for 
two weeks. Our cash balance is always 
adequate to buy every worthy book 
published and to finance literary teas 
for the members and their friends. In 
three years, the number of books on 
our shelves increased from the original 
60 to 500, all purchased from library 
funds. 

Though Holy Rosary Library flour- 
ishes, the setup is not perfect. For I 
am a solist, managing the library as a 
small expression of my own personal 
enthusiasm for Catholic literature and 
the urge within me to go out and do 
something to circulate Catholic books 
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where they are most needed. A library 
should not be as individualized as this. 
It should be on a diocesan basis. It 
should be serviced, in part at least, by 
the public library as the parochial 
schools are serviced with books of 
their choosing. But until these ideals 
can be realized, there is no reason why 
the parish library cannot be a project 
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sponsored by a sodality under the su- 
pervision of its spiritual director. In 
this way, the life of the library would 
not be dependent upon the health or 
inclinations of an individual. Its per- 
sonnel might change, but its service 
and growth would continue while the 
sodality continued to be a vital factor 
in parochial activities, 





i 
House Divided 


Some time ago George Herbert Betts of Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Ill., addressed a questionnaire on fundamental doctrines of 
Christianity to 1,500 non-Catholic ministers and students for the ministry 
representing 20 or more denominations, among them Episcopalians, 
Lutherans, Methodists, Presbyterians, Baptists, and Congregationalists. 
Of those questioned, 700 replied. 

Of the 500 clergymen actually in charge of parishes who replied to 
the questions, only 76% believed in the divinity of Christ; only 80% that 
Christ was born of a virgin; only 82% that He rose again from the dead; 
and only 73% in the resurrection of man’s body. Only 67% believed in 
original sin; only 35% in the necessity of Baptism; only 41% that it is 
necessary to belong to a church at all; and 43% believed that, regardless 
of creed or personal belief, people should be received into church mem- 
bership. 

The replies of those who were preparing for the ministry were even 
more appalling. Of these, only 44% believed in the Trinity; only 64% 
that God is omnipotent; only 38% that He is unchangeable; only 24% 
that God has wrought any miracles; only 9% that there is a devil; only 
8% that the Bible was written under the inspiration of God; only 45% 
that Christ had power to restore the dead to life; and only 29% that His 
death was the one act which made possible the forgiveness of man’s sins. 
Only 42% believed in the resurrection of Christ; only 18% in the resur- 
rection of man’s body; only 20% in eternal punishment; only 18% that 
man’s fate in eternity is determined by his spiritual status at the time of 
death; only 17% in a general judgment; only 13% in original sin; only 
14% in the necessity of Baptism; and only 16% that it is necessary to 
belong to any church. Our Lady of Perpetual Help (Jan. °43). 
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How to flee from the wrath to come 


There are two ways of looking at 
this war: one as a journalist and the 
other as a theologian. The journalist 
tells us what happens; the theologian 
tells us not only why it happens, but 
also what matters. If we look at this 
war through the eyes of a journalist or 
a commentator, it will be only a succes- 
sion of events without any remote 
cause in the past, or any great purpose 
in the future. But if we look at the war 
through the eyes of God, then it will 
not be meaningless, though we may 
not presently see its meaning. It may 
very well be a purposeful purging of 
the world’s evil that the world may 
have a rebirth of freedom under His 
holy law. The divine point of view is 
the only explanation which fits the 
facts of the war, 

The great mass of the American peo- 
ple are frankly dissatisfied -with the 
superficial commentaries on what is 
happening. Being endowed with intel- 
ligence they want to know why it is 
happening. A recent poll revealed that 
one-third of the people did not know 
what the war was about. We all know 
what we are fighting against; we want 
to know what we are fighting for. We 
know we are fighting against a bar- 
barism that is intrinsically wicked; we 
want to know what we have to do to 
make the resurrection of that wicked- 
ness impossible, 


War and Revolution 


By FULTON J. SHEEN 


Condensed from a radio address* 


There are three false conceptions of 
the war: 

First, this war is not merely a politi- 
cal and an economic struggle, but 
rather a theological one. It is not politi- 
cal and economic, because politics and 
economics are concerned only with the 
means of living. And it is not just the 
means of living that have gone wrong, 
but the ends of living. Never before in 
the history of the world have there 
been so many abundant means of life, 
Never before has there been so much 
power, and never before have men so 
earnestly prepared to use that power 
for the destruction of human life. The 
basic reason why our economics and 
politics have failed as a means of peace 
is because both have forgotten the pur- 
pose of life. We have been living as if 
civilization, culture, and peace were 
by-products of economic activity in- 
stead of the other way round. Politics 
and economics alone are as-incapable 
of curing our ills as an alcohol rub is 
incapable of curing cancer; and if we 
assume they will cure, or that they are 
primary, then this world war will end 
in socialism. And socialism is only an 
enforced organization of the means of 
living to prevent utter ruin. In a word, 
we live and act as if God had never 
made us. 

Second, this war has not been caused 
merely by evil dictators. It is too com- 


*Catholic Hour over NBC. N.C.C.M., Washington, D.C. Jan. 3, 1943. 
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monly assumed that our milk of inter- 
national peace has curdled because a 
few wicked dictators poured vinegar 
into it. Hence if we could rid the world 
of these evil men, we would return to 
a world of comparative prosperity. 
These dictators are not the creators of 
the world’s evil; they are its creatures. 
Have we forgotten that from 1914 to 
1918 our cry was, “Rid the world of 
the Kaiser and we will have peace”? 
Well, we got rid of the Kaiser, but we 
had no peace. Now we are shouting, 
“Rid the world of Hitler and we will 
have peace.” We must rid the world of 
Hitler, but we will not have peace un- 
less we supply those moral and spir- 
itual forces the lack of which resulted 
in Hitler. There are a thousand Hitlers 
hidden under the barbarism of the 
present day. Peace does not follow the 
extermination of dictators, because dic- 
tators are only the effect of wrong phi- 
losophies of life,they are not the causes. 
They come into environments already 
prepared for them, like certain forms 
of fungi come into wet wood. Naziism 
is the disease of culture in its most viru- 
lent form, and could not have come to 
power in Germany unless the rest of 
the world were sick. Were we honest 
we would admit that we are all citizens 
of an apostate world, a world that has 
abandoned God. For this apostacy, we 
are all in part responsible, but none 
more than we Christians who were 
meant to be the salt of the earth to pre- 
vent its corruption. 

Third, this war is not like any other 
war. When hostilities cease, we will 
not go back again to our former way 
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of life. This war is not an interruption 
of the normal; it is rather the disinte- 
gration of the abnormal. We are defi- 
nitely at the end of an era of history, 
We are now face to face with a faet 
which some reactionaries still ignore, 
namely, that society can become inhu- 
man while preserving all the technical 
and material advantages of a so-called 
advanced civilization. We will not get 
back again to the same kind of a world 
we had before this war; in fact, he who 
would want to do so would want the 
kind of world that produced Hitler. 
The world is pulling up its tents; hu- 
manity is on the march. The old world 
is dead. 

That brings us to what the war is. 
There are really two great events in the | 
modern world: the war and the revolu- 
tion, 

A war involves countries, alliances, 
men, armies, defense plants, guns, and 
tanks. A revolution involves ideas. A 
war moves on a horizontal plane of 
land, territory, and men; a revolution 
moves on the vertical plane of ideology, 
doctrine, dogmas, creeds, and philoso- 
phies of life. This distinction is very 
important, for it explains how nations 
can be on the same side of a war and 
on different sides of a revolution, Rus- 
sia, for example, is on our side of the 
war, but Russia is not yet on our side 
of the revolution; please God some day 
it may be. 

The war is only an episode in the 
revolution—something incidental. It is 
the military phase by which the revolu- 
tion is working itself out. The revolu- 
tion is far more important and will 
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long outlast the war, for this world 
war is not a conflict of nations, as was 
the last, but a conflict of ideologies, A 
far more important question than 
“Who will win the war?” is the ques- 
tion, “Who will win the revolution?” 
In other words, what kind of ideolo- 
gies or philosophies of life will domi- 
nate the world when this war is fin- 
ished. 

It is quite generally and falsely as- 
sumed that in this revolution there are 
involved only two philosophies: the 
democratic and totalitarian, or the 


. Christian and the anti-Christian. There 


are actually three: first, the totalitarian 
world view; second, the secularist or 
sensate view, which has attached itself 
like a barnacle to the ship of the West- 
ern World; and, third, the Christian 
world view. 


as ica ch 


The totalitarian world view is anti- 
Christian, anti-Semitic, and antihu- 
man. The secularist world view is hu- 
manistic and democratic, but attempts 


§ to preserve these values on a nonreli- 


gious and nonmoral foundation, by 
identifying morality with self-interest 
instead of with the will of God. The 
Christian world view grounds the hu- 
man and the democratic values of the 
Western World on a moral and reli- 
gious basis, This Christian view in- 
cludes not only Christians but also 
Jews, who historically are the roots of 
the Christian tradition, and who reli- 
giously are one with the Christian in 
the adoration of God and the accept- 
ance of the moral law as the reflection 
of God’s eternal reason. 

Our choice in this war is to be made 
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among three dogmas: whether man is 
a tool of the state, as the totalitarian 
believes; or whether man is an animal, 
as the secularist tradition of the West- 
ern World—and too many Americans 
—believes; or whether man is a crea- 
ture made to the image and likeness of 
God, as the Christian believes. 

Do we Catholics realize that as 
members of Christ’s mystical Body on 
earth we must repent for the world? 
No occasional prayer for victory, no 
fulfillment of the minimum of Chris- 
tian duties, no sporadic exhibitionism 
fulfills either our obligation to the 
Church or to our country. We should 
know better than anyone else, as the 
Holy Father told us, that the whole 
world is in darkness because Christ 
has been re-crucified. 

Pray for victory? Yes! We will win 
that, there is no doubt! But the peace, 
the restoration of the moral law, a new 
order based on God’s justice—that will 
come only by a return to the mind and 
spirit of the Church during the first 
few centuries. Our bodies need not be 
in the catacombs, but our minds must 
think and pray as if our bodies were. 

We have a double duty in this war, 
not a single one. We must defeat the 
active barbarism from without, and we 
must defeat the passive barbarism from 
within. Victory on the field will con- 
quer the hard barbarism. Repentance 
and catharsis of spirit alone will con- 
quer the soft barbarism. If we merely 
defeat the hard barbarism and lose to 
the soft we will be at the beginning of 
cyclic wars which will return and re- 
turn until we are beaten and purged 
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and broken in the creative despair of 
getting back to God, 

This is the true revolution! All the 
other revolutions of the 20th century 
have been from without; this time we 
want a revolution from within. The 
revolutions which shook Europe dur- 


thority from one party to another. This 
time we want a revolution that will 
change hearts! A revolution like the 
one pictured in the Magnificat of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, which was a 
thousand times more revolutionary 


than the Manifesto of Karl Marx. The 


a 

ing the last 25 years only shifted power _ trouble with all political and economic } , 

from one class to another, and booty __ revolutions is they are not revolution. | | 

from one pocket to another, and au- ary enough. 7 

y 

V 

Cemetery on Guadalcanal t 

The site is an open field within view of the Pacific and the purple-shrouded : 
mountains which rise in the background. Palm trunks form a fence bordering 

the cemetery. A lone green tent stands on a side, where burial services are con- |“ 

v 


ducted during tropical rains. 

Nailed on many crosses are aluminum plaques made from mess kits with 
epitaphs laboriously scratched with nails by some friend. 

“James P. Casey, our buddy and a true marine,” is a typical inscription. i 
Further along the same row on another mess kit is: “Corp. C. N. Miglin, killed 
in action 8/20. One swell guy. God bless him.” Marine insignia tacked on a 
lower corner identifies the corporal as one of 35 men killed in the Tenaru-river | 
battle in which more than 800 Japanese were annihilated. if 


Draped around one cross is a rosary, rusted and weathered but still with 
its owner. A beautiful mahogany cross stands over one grave on which a buddy 
has whittled a fitting tribute to a dead comrade. Others, involving hours of § P 
effort, have been fashioned from shell casings. Some are imbedded in concrete. § y: 












It is not difficult to visualize the pain and sadness written into these lines: § ™ 
“Private G. V. Kisz, the nicest guy I ever knew. May God have mercy on his lc 
soul. S. J. Vitka,” carved on brass over one grave. Two palm leaves, laid parallel, § th 
were the only floral decoration. Palm leaves on some of the graves are still ue 9c 
withered. ay 

Five crosses bear no names, but carry the lone word Unidentified. When § of 





the war ends it may be that one of these unknowns will be exhumed and moved 
home to rest eternally under marble and be known as the Unknown Soldier 
of the second World War. 


Robert C. Miller, U.P. correspondent, quoted by Bill Blakely in Novena Notes (29 Jan. *43): 
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Muling and puking in public 


One finds it well-nigh impossible 
to find an adequate, printable tag to 
apply to members of that mouthy fra- 
ternity—recently there are women in 
their ranks, too—who supply us with 
what are known to the radio trade as 
“commercials,” 

Our boiling point was reached on 
Christmas Eve, Perpetuating a praise- 
worthy tradition, the Screen Guild 
players were presenting the solemnly 
beautiful Juggler of Our Lady. This 
simple, poignant drama of the juggler, 
whose riches were as slight as his faith 
was great, had reached, in the radio 
version, its halfway stage. Already the 
singing of Nelson Eddy and the gifted 
reading of Ronald Colman had created 
an atmosphere, a mood thoroughly in 
keeping with the sublime significance 
of the birth of the Christ Child. 

At this juncture, without warning, 
intruded the unctuous voice of a she- 
announcer, speaking in a tone which 
suggested something to be poured over 
pancakes, “Ladeeez,” she cooed, “it is 
your patriotic duty to provide for the 
man in your life a skin dainty and 
lovely and fragrant. ...” But you know 
the rest of the words. The interruption 
continued for what seemed to be an 
age, and then, when the beautiful story 
of Barnaby, the simple juggler, was 
resumed, the mood was broken, the 
atmosphere had become crass and 






Assault by Air Wave 


By a prisoner 


Condensed from the Northlander* 


drab, and we began to brood over the 
commercial greed which could so cal- 
lously besmirch a thing of solemn 
beauty. 

Radio commercials have reached, in 
recent months, a new high in offensive- 
ness. One tunes in a news broadcast: 
an account is given of a vast, sangui- 
nary battle; one hears the toll of gallant 
men killed and missing in action; then 
—‘But the morale of you civilian sol- 
diers must be kept high, too, and how 
better can this be done than by seeing 
to it that your icebox contains plenty 
of Throttlebottom’s Beer in the new 
economical quart bottles?” Or it may 
be the singsong recitation of recent 
ship sinkings—too many commenta- 
tors perfunctorily drone world-shaking 
news, rattling off sagas of adventure 
and strife and violent death with all 
the verve of a caller reading the list 
of daily receipts at the stockyards— 
but when the time arrives for the “mid- 
dle-break commercial,” the voice be- 
comes galvanized. In tones pulsing 
with eager, excited emphasis, the same 
commentator proceeds to hymn the 
virtues of vitamin pills or to set forth 
the advantages to be gained from agi- 
tating one’s liver with frequent doses 
of Dizzy Crystals. 

These radio announcers violate near- 
ly every standard of good taste. Between 
the acts of a radio drama sponsored 


*State House of Correction and Branch Prison, Marquette, Mich. February, 1943. 
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by the maker of a laundry soap, the 
announcer meltingly declares, “Let us 
eavesdrop on two girls at a dance.” 
Then one hears the heartwringing sobs 
of a maiden confiding to another dam- 
sel that the boys decline to dance with 
her. The girl friend knows what’s 
wrong. “Dear,” she will murmur, “are 
you rinsing your scanties in Wotsis?” 
In our youth a total stranger entering 
a living room and suggesting that his 
feminine hearers had neglected to 
launder their underwear would win 
himself a severe smack in the kisser. 
Today, the spokesman for Wotsis and 
similar miracle-working toiletries may 
speak with complete impunity on the 
matter. For an example of the extent 
to which the sponsors will go in their 
zeal for sales, tune in on any constipa- 
tion cure broadcast and let the gooey- 
toned narrator take you with verb and 
phrase through the colonic tract... . 

No product can be sold, it lately ap- 
pears, on such merit as it may possess. 
An ordinary toothpaste, one hears, is 
superior to the 300 other pastes (each 
one basically the same as the others) 
because it contains “a rare, secret, add- 
ed ingredient.” A can of evaporated 
milk is described, following a blare of 
trumpets, by a gentleman with a slight 
and phony foreign accent; the gentle- 
man is introduced as a “scientist,” and 
he explains how this is the veritable 
grandpappy of evaporated milks be- 
cause it is irradiated or homogenized 
or emasculated or something. A cigar- 
ette is offered not merely as a thing 
to smoke; it will relieve stubborn cases 
of housemaid’s knee, halitosis, and off- 





key singing. A brand of coffee is not 
just a beverage; the sponsors urge its 
use following a “dramatization” in 
which it is made to appear that a Moor- 
ish sultan, wearied by the charms of 
the 712 incomparable shapelies in his 
harem, commanded his chef to prepare 
a special blend of rarest coffees, and 
this secret blend, one is assured, is now 
in the exclusive possession of Tochus 
& Schtink, “through whose courtesy 
we now give you the second act of 
Penthouse Passion.” 

Sound effects and freak deliveries 
are utilized to make the commercials 
less endurable. A candy bar is lauded by 
am announcer screaming, “Bizzzzzz 
—Best Nickel Candy There Izzzzzz,” 
this being repeated for good measure. 
A canned-meat product is pushed by 
witless doggerel in a rumba rhythm 
about “Broadcast Brand Horsemeat.” 
The slogans are intoned, chanted, 
sobbed, sung, and gargled. 

It is due, we suspect, to the fact that 
the overlords of radio share the notion 
cherished by the movie producers, i.., 
that the American people are a mob 
of 130 million morons. Whatever the 
cause, we may, in these days when 
there is high talk of “New Orders,” 
hope that a fifth freedom may be added 
to the Atlantic Charter’s four, the add- 
ed starter to be freedom from nausea- 
provoking radio announcements, Un- 
til this gain is achieved, however, we 
shall cherish unprintable opinions— 
especially the next time we hear an 
announcer on a “dignified” program 
talking precisely as if he were the 
Archangel Gabriel. 














The pinks are still Franco-baiting 


The invasion of North Africa has 
shortened the war, probably by years, 
and has saved millions of lives, even 
millions of American lives, if we con- 
sider how the war would be inevitably 
prolonged, without this military and 
diplomatic triumph. 

All that has been made possible by 
the neutrality of Spain. Without Span- 
ish neutrality the invasion could not 
have been accomplished in the easy 
way it was. If at all effective, it could 
have been only at the price of an enor- 
mous loss of men, ships, munitions, 
supplies of all kinds—and precious 
time to boot. Spanish neutrality has 
been a decisive factor in the conflict 
ever since the war began, certainly ever 
since the German army reached the 
Pyrenees. Had Spain then joined forces 
with Hitler, as Mussolini did, or had 
she allowed a German army to cross 
Spain to the Straits of Gibraltar, Hitler 
might have quite possibly, even prob- 
ably, won the war, and won it rapidly. 
He could have destroyed Gibraltar— 
for all practical purposes—closed the 
Straits, got control of the Mediterra- 
nean, taken his armies across the 
Straits (only nine miles at their nar- 
rowest point) into Spanish Morocco 
and Tangiers, then and now in Spanish 
possession. From those points there are 
almost continuous railroads running 
through the French and Italian posses- 


*Union City, N. J. 
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Spain's Neutrality 






By OWEN B. McGUIRE 
Condensed from The Sign* 


sions on to the Egyptian frontier. Ger- 
man efficiency in such matters could 
easily have closed the gaps and made 
the rail route really continuous, It 
would not have required one-tenth of 
the rail construction they were able to 
accomplish later in the Ukraine. 

The neutrality of Spain prevented all 
that. That is what is meant by the 
value of Spanish neutrality in the past. 
It made possible our invasion of North 
Africa, and that is what is meant by 
its value now. And it will be just as 
valuable and necessary in the future, 
for the Straits must be kept open, and 
safe passage through the western Med- 
iterranean must be assured, if we are 
to maintain an army in North Africa, 

There are persons in this country 
who can never forgive Franco for hav- 
ing won the Spanish civil war. They 
are led by two “liberal” weeklies of 
New York City. These are followed, of 
course, by all the Reds, Pinks, and fel- 
low travelers of communism who want 
the “fascists” of Spain destroyed and 
the “democratic” government of 1936- 
39 restored. To accomplish this they 
have advocated an attack on Spain and 
Portugal. These two countries, if at- 
tacked, would, of course, defend their 
own territory, and accept Hitler’s aid 
in doing it. But read the files of those 
two journals for the past year, and you 
will be convinced that what they want- 
February, 1943. 
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ed and still want is to see Spain and 
Portugal forced into the arms of the 
Axis. Hence their constant sniping at 
the President for “appeasing Franco 
and Salazar,” and their denunciation 
of Mr. Hull and every man of im- 
portance in the State Department. 

I have mentioned the things that 
Hitler could possibly have achieved if 
Franco had at the beginning joined 
the Axis, or if, when France collapsed, 
he had allowed a German army to cross 
Spain to the Straits, under pretext of 
force majeure, These possibilities may 
seem fantastic to some, but they do not 
seem so to those who understand the 
incalculable importance of Spain’s stra- 
tegic position in relation to control of 
the Mediterranean. The British under- 
stand its importance, and for 200 years 
have courted Spanish friendship. In 
the present conflict they knew what 
they were doing when they sent Sir 
Samuel Hoare, a friend of Franco, as 
ambassador to Spain, and kept him 
there. Prime Minister Churchill visited 
Washington last June, and it is sig- 
nificant that from that time our own 
policy toward Spain became more ap- 
parent. 

It is true that the propaganda against 
“appeasing” Franco, and for an imme- 
diate attack on Spanish territory, was 
due partly to ignorance. The editors of 
the two journals know very little about 
European politics or governments. To 
them democracy, republicanism, etc., 
mean the same over there as they do 
here. Hence the authenticated facts 
that in half of Spain for three years 
there was not one Catholic church 
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open for worship; that more than 
3,000 priests and 13 bishops were as- 
sassinated—some of them burned to 
death; that over 300,000 noncombat- 
ants were done to death in horrible 
ways, didn’t mean anything against 
democracy and the four freedoms. It 
was a justifiable uprising of “the peo- 
ple” against tyrants and “reaction- 
aries.” That last word is the dearest 
and most comprehensive word in the 
whole vocabulary of these so-called 
liberals. 

Gibraltar has been called the Key to 
the Mediterranean. It is no longer the 
key, if by that is meant that it domi- 
nates the Straits and can close or open 
them at will. Gibraltar is not the most 
southern point of Europe. Strictly 
speaking, it is not on the Straits. It is 
within the Straits, if by the Straits we 
mean the narrows at the western en- 
trance from the Atlantic. This point is 
40 miles from Gibraltar. Ram’s Point 
(literal translation of the Spanish 
name, Punta del Carnero) bounding 
the narrows on the north, is the most 
southern point of Spain, The African 
coast at this point is only nine miles 
distant. When the steamer entering 
from the Atlantic has rounded Ram’s 
Point it steers almost directly north 
for some miles before it comes in front 
of Gibraltar, The water in which the 
ship anchors is to the British the Bay 
of Gibraltar, to the Spaniards the Bay 
of Algeciras. It is true, of course, that 
the name Straits is given to the whole 
stretch, from the narrows to Europa 
Point, the southern extremity of the 
Rock, The distance across from Eu- 
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ropa Point to Ceuta in Spanish Moroc- 
co is 15 miles. 

The Bay of Gibraltar is bounded on 
the west by an elevated, well-wooded 
promontory, running down to Ram’s 
Point. Its whole range furnishes an 
ideal place for planting camouflaged 
guns. To the north of the Rock is a 
low, flat, sandy isthmus, connecting 
the Rock with the Spanish mainland. 
By treaty between the two govern- 
ments as a prevention of “incidents,” 
it is neutral territory. A few miles 
north of the frontier is a towering hill 
which might be dignified by the name 
of mountain, on the top of which is 
the city of San Roque. On its top also 
is an immense plateau which in 1938 
(when I was in Spain) was used as 
a training camp for Franco’s forces. 
Around the plateau at that time were 
mounted guns pointing in all direc- 
tions. The British did not protest this, 
though by treaty Spain had agreed not 
to plant any guns which might threat- 
en the Rock. 

This picture of the Straits and their 
surroundings shows that the possibilt- 
ties I attributed to Hitler, if his army 
had reached the Straits, are by no 
means fantastic. It also shows what 
madness it would have been to make 
war on Spain in order to invade North 
Africa, or to attempt, without Spain’s 
consent, to do what we have now done 
so successfully with her consent. 

When on my way to Spain in 1937, 
I was the guest of a British official 
whom I had known for years. He told 
me of an incident that had occurred 
a few days before my arrival. He was 
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standing on the back porch of his 
house, which overlooks the bay, when 
a shell from nowhere dropped to one 
side of a British man-of-war anchored 
in front of him. He was so shocked 
that he covered his eyes with his hands, 
thinking, “This is the beginning of 
trouble.” As he removed his hands, 
another shell dropped to the other side 
of the vessel. The incident was never 
reported in the British press. The Fran- 
co government was asked for an ex- 
planation. They answered that they 
thought the vessel was one of the fleet 
of the Red government. The answer 
was accepted, and the incident was 
closed! 

The same summer, I met at Seville 
a Spanish officer who had accompanied 
Franco from Morocco. He was re- 
served when we spoke of this incident, 
but he spoke quite plainly of what 
they could do to Gibraltar if the British 
turned to help or harbor the Reds. 

“The Rock,’ I said, “is impreg- 
nable.” 

“The Rock is impregnable,” he an- 
swered, “but the docks are not impreg- 
nable; the ships in the bay are not 
impregnable; the machine and repair 
shops are not impregnable; the maga- 
zines are not impregnable; the coal 
sheds, the town itself, the barracks, the 
fine residences of the officers and offi- 
cials are not impregnable. The whole 
place is a splendid target for the guns 
planted at San Roque and along the 
whole Algeciras promontory on the 
west of the bay. In 24 hours or less we 
could reduce Gibraltar to a state of 
utter usclessness, The people could re- 
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tire into the underground caves of the 
Rock, but what would that avail them? 
In ten minutes we could blast to pieces 
their searchlights, leaving the Straits 
in total darkness for us to cross as we 
pleased. 

“The Rock is impregnable! But the 
Rock is also immobile, and that is its 
greatest weakness at the present time. 
Its guns are immobile, and we know 
where they are. They do not know 
where ours are, and if they should dis- 
cover one of ours we could move it 
to another place. But we have no fear 
that such things will happen, for the 
British know too much and are too 
wise to give cause for their happening. 
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The incident to which you refer in- 
dicated clearly that they cannot safely 
help or harbor our enemies.” 

The task that confronts us at pres- 
ent is to win the war as rapidly as 
possible, and with as little sacrifice of 
human life as possible. The question 
for us is not what kind of government 
they have in Spain, nor what kind of 
government they are going to have 
after the war. We must trust and sup- 
port our Commander-in-Chief and the 
State Department in pursuing the pol- 
icy decided on in dealing with Spain 
after long deliberation and using the 
best advice they could get from those 
best qualified to give such advice. 


Little Spunky of the Old 69th 


By SGT. JIMMY CANNON, U.S.A. 
Condensed from a book* 


Nat Tare, a solemn toy of a man 
who has the flat, loose-featured face of 
an old prize fighter, was hustling a 
big dollar with his piece of the joint 
over in Lakewood, N.J. But Nat fig- 
ures what good is a buck to a guy 
when a wrong-o like Hitler is rough- 
ing up a lot of right people, 

“So I enlisted,” he said, his long, 
wiry hair waving on his nodding 
head as though he were standing in 
front of an electric fan. “I enlisted be- 
fore, and the last time I did it I was 
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14 years old. I was the youngest guy 
to go over with the Old 69th, They 
used to call me Little Spunky.” 
Under the alias of Young Terry, 
Tare, who scuffled his way to the ban- 
tamweight championship of the AEF, 
boxed between the wars in the ring 
sheds where a fair club fighter could 
make enough to lay up a chunk for 
the middle years. In his bloody time 
he got in there with four champions: 
Joe Lynch, Pete Herman, Phil Rosen- 
berg, and Johnny Coulon. Guys who 


*The Sergeant Says. 1943. Alfred A. Knopf, New York City. 254 pp. $2.50. 
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watched him go said he got by on 
heart, but Nat was always a fellow 
with courage to waste. You don’t get 
the Distinguished Service Cross, the 
Croix de Guerre, and the Order of the 
Purple Heart for doing the rumba or 
fighting a main bout in Trenton, 

“We're in the Argonne Woods,” the 
little guy remembered, sitting on my 
bunk, neat and trim and narrow- 
waisted in his tightly belted fatigue 
clothes. “I’m a runner because I’m a 
little guy and they figure it’s easier for 
me to find cover. We were down in a 
hollow and you could reach out and 
spit on the Germans when a guy said, 
‘Father Duffy’s out there.’ 

“He was giving a guy the last rites. 
I forget the guy’s name, but the guy 
was his altar boy. Father Duffy used 
to give him a fin a week out of his 
own pocket. All of a sudden I see that 
they knocked Father Duffy down. 

“I’m a Jew, but there never was a 
man like Father Duffy and there never 
will be, God love him. I see him go 
down and I get sick. He’s about 50 
feet from where I am and the firing’s 
pretty heavy. But I go out after him 
and he’s out cold when I get to him. 
I pick him up and I put him on my 
shoulder and he was plenty heavy. I 
get tired on one side so I switch him 
over to the other side, When I get 
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back to the hollow I get a few fellows 
and we take him to the dressing sta- 
tion. When I get him there I find out 
I’m hit twice. Once in the thigh and 
once in the leg. Machine gun. 

“Father Duffy, he wanted the pleas- 
ure of giving me the Croix de Guerre 
himself. So he came to me in the hos- 
pital and he pinned it right on me. 
He never said a word, Father Duffy. 
Not one word. But he looked at me 
and I figure he’s praying for me. Then 
he shook my hand and he almost 
shook it off. But he never said a single 
word.” 

Then there was the day, dim with 
clouds and streaked by lances of sun 
as though a man with palsy was ma- 
nipulating a switch on a searchlight, 
when Nat covered a glade in Verdun 
and the enemy streamed from their 
cover and stumbled across the clearing. 

“I was always pretty good with a 
rifle and I had one of them French 
chaws-chaws, they call them,” he re- 
membered. “Fifteen shots to a clip. 
Well, not one of them got past. I just 
sat there and knocked them over. Must 
have nailed 50 of them, anyway.” 

The little guy scratched his high, 
wild hair with a dainty forefinger. 

“I want to make it an even hun- 
dred,” he said. “I want to get me 50 
more this time.” 


The bishop of Beauvais, flaunting the fact that one of his ancesters was a 
Jew, went to register as a Jew. For this ceremony he wore full episcopal regalia 
and had a deacon precede him, carrying a cross. It is not known if the undoubt- 
edly astounded German officer dared to give him orders to wear the star of David. 

The Holy Name Journal quoted by the Ave Maria (30 Jan. °43). 





Mightier Than Tanks 


Condensed from Catholic Action* 


Not until peace comes back to the 
world can the true and complete his- 
tory of the struggles of the oppressed 
peoples of Europe be written. Neces- 
sarily, these struggles of men and 
women in the nazi-dominated and 
nazi-occupied countries have been and 
must continue to be waged in secret, 
since secrecy is one of the requisites 
of any successful opposition to a pow- 
erful and ever-present conqueror. With 
all former freedoms crushed, the for- 
mer free peoples must utilize the slave 
methods of secrecy to win back their 
lost liberties. 

For this reason it is impossible to 
reveal details of the methods used by 
the peoples of occupied countries to 
circumvent their conquerors, It is pos- 
sible, however, to estimate the extent 
and value of some of the processes 
used. In such a survey there is one 
outstanding fact: the area and the 
vigor of the underground means of 
communication by which the former 
free peoples inform and sustain one 
another in their struggles. 

It is an axiom that there is no more 
potent factor in winning, maintaining, 
and extending freedom than a free 
press. Freedom of the press, as a 
phrase, means freedom of all methods 
of communication. Because radio is so 
easily controlled by government, and 
because the written or printed word 
cannot be so directly repressed, the 


Whispered in Goth 


written or printed means of communi- 
cation remains the most effective meth- 
od of the expression of a determined 
people. 

Oral communication is, of course, 
the safest method. There is less chance 
of placing guilt upon a man or woman 
for what he says than for what he 
writes. Oral communication has, how- 
ever, the disadvantage of being neither 
authoritative nor exact. To guarantee 
these qualities, men must assume the 
chance of writing, mimeographing, or 
printing documents for distribution. 
That is why the underground press of 
France, Belgium, and Holland — the 
same is probably true of Poland — re- 
mains one of the most important ele- 
ments in the maintenance of the spirit 
of freedom. 

In those three countries the Catholic 
underground press has become a vital- 
ly important factor in the struggle of | 
the people to hold their ideals and 
determination. The Catholic press was 
one of the first victims of nazi con- 
quest. In Rotterdam, Maasbode, one of 
the greatest Catholic newspapers in 
Europe, and one which might easily 
have served as a model for all Catholic | 
papers, was confiscated by the nazis 
almost at once, and its editor shot. Its 
name was retained, to deceive its sub- 
scribers; but no one seems to have been 
deceived. Other Catholic newspapers 
of Holland were suppressed; but their 


*1312 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. January, 1943. 
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substance continued to go throughout 
that nation. Pamphlets, typed, mimeo- 
graphed, or printed, were passed from 
hand to hand. As time went on, pam- 
phlets became rarer; but, in spite of 
dangers, they still continue to come 
from hidden presses, typewriters, and 
mimeographs, 

One reason why Holland has been 
so closely watched by the nazis is that 
one of its publications, Deutsche Weg, 
was for years the center of intellectual 
opposition to Hitlerism. This newspa- 
per, circulated throughout 40 coun- 
tries, constituted so serious a menace 
to Hitler’s theories that it was banned 
from Germany. It was, however, smug- 
gled into that country. When the nazis 
occupied Holland, the newspaper was 
immediately suppressed. As a formal 
publication, it ceased to exist; but as a 
power it is still strong. 

There has developed throughout the 
occupied countries of Europe a system 
of communication which has defied all 
attempts of the nazis to suppress it: 
the double-talk way of conversation. 
A man may say words which to the 
casual hearer mean something innocu- 
ous, but which are a code to the initi- 
ated. The risk here, however, is that 
the code may become known to the 
enemy. This is always the grave dan- 
ger to any secret organization, In spite 
of this, however, such organizations 
have sprung up like mushrooms all 
over France, Belgium, and Holland. 


One of the outstanding successes of 
secret distribution has been the manner 
in which the statements of the German 
bishops have been disseminated. These 
statements have struck heavy blows at 
the roots of naziism. Well aware of 
their effect, the nazi leaders have made 
every attempt to squelch their promul- 
gation; yet they have been spread 
throughout all Germany and the rest 
of the world as well. Reports from 
Switzerland indicate that the state- 
ments of the bishops have gone from 
hand to hand among the Catholics of 
Germany, in spite of the danger. 

Through the underground press of 
the occupied countries there has been 
kept alive an organization, somewhat 
similar to the old Sinn Fein which pre- 
ceded the 1916 Easter Week uprising 
in Ireland. It is a nazi policy to take 
the youth of the occupied countries, 
either as laborers or as vacation tour- 
ists, to Germany. The latter are taken 
to the Bavarian Tyrol or to other ro- 
mantic spots and there given pictures 
of a way of life they are expected to 
enjoy so thoroughly that they will be 
glad to forego their national associa- 
tions. It is the work of the secret youth 
organizations to combat this means of 
propaganda. How well they are suc- 
ceeding cannot be told now; but if 
freedom is recaptured by the con- 
quered peoples, it will be in large 
measure through the underground free 
press. 


An egoist is a fellow of low tastes who thinks more of himself than of me. 
Ambrose Bierce. 





The Impossible in Africa 


By JAMES PAUL MILLEN 


The tongueless vigil and all the pain 


Condensed from the Messenger of the Precious Blood* 


Though the places and names have 
been almost forgotten and few signs 
of the glorious past remain, Africa 
was once dotted with churches, monas- 
teries, and other centers of Christian 
culture. Its history tells of numberless 
priests and bishops and councils, of 
great defenders of Christian truth, and 
most glorious of all, of confessors and 
martyrs who remained steadfast in the 
midst of cruel persecution. We usually 
think of the pagan emperors as the 
worst of persecutors, but in North 
Africa the bloodiest story was written 
by Vandal heretic kings who consid- 
ered themselves Christians, but who 
denied the divinity of Christ, and ac- 
cepted the Arian heresy condemned by 
the Council of Nicea. 

As has happened in our own time 
with other tyrants, these Vandals were 
invited to Africa to help free the local 
rebels from the Roman emperor. Gen- 
seric, the Vandal king, came from 
Spain over the Strait of Gibraltar in 
429 to assist the rebel Boniface against 
the forces of the empire. And he re- 
mained and made himself master of 
the country. A fanatical Arian (the 
Arians denied that Christ was equal 
to God the Father, looking upon Him 
as an exalted creature of God), Gen- 
seric persecuted the loyal Catholics un- 
til his death in 477. His son, Hunneric, 
outdid him in cruelty. 


Nearly 5,000 Catholics, including 
many priests and bishops, were hud- 
dled together in a dark and narrow 
prison and then sent into the desert. 
“The confessors of Christ were hud- 
dled together,” says Victor of Vita, 
“because of the narrowness of the 
place, like grasshoppers, or to speak 
more properly, like precious grains of 
fine wheat. Not even to satisfy their 
natural necessities were they permitted 
to leave the place, and in consequence 
the fetid and poisoned atmosphere was 
a far greater torture than any other 
cruelty.] obtained permission, by means 
of money and gifts, to visit the prison- | 
ers, and as I entered the prison, I sank 
to my knees in mud and filth.” 

When the sorry throng was sent out 
into the desert many of the faithful 
defied the wrath of the persecutors 
and accompanied them with lighted 
torches. Mothers placed their children § 
on the way and cried to the bishops 
and priests, “Who shall now baptize 
our children? Who shall now free us 
from the bonds of sin? For to you was 
it said, “Whatsoever thou shalt loose 
on earth, it shall be loosed also in 
heaven.’” Hundreds died on the way 
into the desert and the fate of those 
who survived was scarcely better than 
death. 

After a slight lull the persecution § 
was renewed in 484, “No gatherings 


*Carthagena, Ohio. February, 1943. 
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of Catholics were allowed; in no city 
or town was more than one church 

rmitted; baptism and ordinations 
were forbidden. All who refused obedi- 
ence were sent into exile. Catholic lay- 
men were deprived of many civil 
rights, such as making gifts and wills, 
testifying in court, accepting commis- 
sions. All who were in positions of 
power were ordered deposed and de- 
clared ‘infamous.’ The bishops who 
were in Carthage were hunted down, 
robbed of their possessions, and sent 
out of the city. Those who dared to 
give them shelter ran the risk of hav- 
ing their homes burned, Later, all the 
bishops of the realm were exiled and 
most of them sent to various parts of 
Africa, where they were to remain in 
the country and abstain from perform- 
ing any religious functions. Forty-six 
were sent to the island of Corsica to 
work in the forest cutting timber for 
the royal navy.” (Hefele, History of 
the Councils of the Church.) 

The royal decree and example was 
the incentive for a most cruel persecu- 
tion of Catholics throughout the king- 
dom. But the steadfastness of their 
faith in the face of every form of suf- 
fering was indeed an example for us 
and for all times. Nor did God forsake 
His own, as the experience of the con- 
fessors of Tipasa testifies. 

Today Tipasa is an Arabian village 
called Tefassed by the natives, about 
44 miles east of Algiers, At the time 
of the Vandal persecution it was a 
flourishing center of Christian life. To 
this city the heretical king sent an 
Arian bishop and sought to impose his 


heresy by force. Rather than submit, 
the Christians fled by ship to Spain, 
leaving behind only a small number 
for whom space was not available. 
Those left behind were not lacking in 
courage. They would have no truck 
with heresy nor with the heretical 
bishop sent by the king. 

In consequence of this refusal they 
were ordered by the infamous perse- 
cutors to assemble in the forum, and 
there in the presence of the people 
from the whole province their right 
arms and tongues were cut off. We can 
readily picture the heroic scene: a little 
band of faithful Christians pray and 
recite the Nicene profession of faith: 
“I believe in one God, the Father al- 
mighty, Creator of heaven and earth 
... and in one Lord Jesus Christ,... 
God from God, light from light, true 
God from true God, born not created, 
consubstantial with the Father.” 

The story is told by Victor of Vita: 
“To the honor of God I hasten to nar- 
rate what took place in Tipasa, a city 
of Greater Mauretania. When the in- 
habitants of that city discovered that 
they were to receive an Arian bishop 
they fled to Spain, leaving only a small 
number behind for whom there was 
no place in the ship. The Arian bishep 
sought at first by blandishments and 
then by threats to force these who re- 
mained to become Arians, Not only 
did they scorn this vain attempt to 
turn them from their faith, but they 
publicly celebrated the divine mysteries 
in one of their homes. Apprised of this 
fact, the bishop sent word to Carthage 
to the king. Infuriated, Hunneric dis- 
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patched a military count with the or- 
der that the recusants should be gath- 
ered in the forum, in the presence of 
all the people of the province, and that 
the right hand and tongue of each 
should be cut out. When this was done, 
by the power of the Holy Spirit they 
continued to speak as they had done 
before and as even now they continue 
to speak. If any one is inclined to be 
skeptical about this matter let him 
repair to Constantinople and listen to 
the clear and perfect speech of a sub- 
deacon named Reparatus. Lodged in 
the palace he enjoys the esteem of the 
Emperor Zeno and is highly revered 
by the empress.” 

Such is the testimony of Victor, 
bishop of Vita, the author of the classi- 
cal history of the Vandal persecution, 
a writer accepted for his veracity by 
Catholic and non-Catholic. “They con- 
tinued to speak as they had done be- 
fore.” 

The word of Victor of Vita is cor- 
roborated by four other writers, all of 
them trustworthy. They are the Em- 
peror Justinian, Procopius of Caesarea, 
the Count Marcellinus, and Aeneas of 
Gaza. Thus we have the undeniable 
testimony of five witnesses who record 
an event that was public, that took 
place in the presence of many people, 
an event that anyone could readily 
verify. But the remarkable fact is not 
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merely that these men spoke without 
their tongues—there are some few in- 
stances of this on record—but that they 
spoke perfectly, without flaw. It is in- 
deed possible for one who has had his 
tongue cut out to learn again to speak, 
but only after slow and laborious ef- 
fort. In this instance we have not just 
one or another, but a considerable 
number, perhaps as many as 60 men, 
who immediately after the loss of the 
organ of speech, or very shortly there- 
after, spoke fluently and articulately. 
In the ordinary course of events it is 
remarkable that they survived the or- 
deal at all. 

We do not present this miracle of 
Tipasa, one of the most singular in all 
Christian history, as a compelling 
proof of the Christian revelation, Un- 
less one is humble and sincere in seek- 
ing divine truth, he will reject even 
the most evident miracles, as the Phari- 
sees did in our Lord’s time. The un- 
believing modern world is even more 
incredulous. It investigates the facts. 
It admits them all, and is still incredu- 
lous. 

We also may be called upon—all too 
soon—to proclaim our faith amid per- 
secution. With His grace we can pro- 
claim Christ as God, even though our 
tongues be cut out, not perhaps by 
another miracle of Tipasa, with articu- 
late speech, but by Christian lives. 






An [early] American missionary had to be able to live on nothing and to 


cook it himself. 


Bishop Flaget quoted in The Reed and the Rock by Theodore Maynard (Longmans, 1942). 














The soul shows through 


Until August, 1942, I had been in 
France continuously from the outbreak 
of war, and I was at Bordeaux at the 
time of the Armistice as a voluntary 
ambulance driver. I found a great deal 
to do, and there was no doubt in my 
mind that I ought to go on with this 
work, I continued going back and 
forth between Occupied and Unoccu- 
pied France with my ambulance, and 
I came to have a very clear impression 
of the German soldiers and the policy 
behind the German occupation. I had 
the advantage of speaking German 
easily, and I used to get into conversa- 
tion with the German soldiers guard- 
ing the line of demarcation. 

I realize now how very quickly the 
French people saw through the instruc- 
tions given German troops to show 
politeness, even friendliness. In the 
first moment of defeat many in France 
thought that the war would be over 
in a few weeks; Britain would be sub- 
dued if she did not make peace. It was, 
therefore, a relief to find the Germans, 
for whatever reasons, pursuing a policy 
of friendliness. But as July and August, 
and then September passed, even those 
Frenchmen and women began not only 
to doubt whether the war would end 
in German victory, but also to accumu- 
late personal experiences of the reality 
behind the German professions. 

For example, the German soldiers 






The Spirit of France 


By a Frenchwoman 


Condensed from the Tablet* 


were under orders to spend all their 
pay. I used to see them wandering 
about the streets buying at random, re- 
gardless of the fit or needs, simply ful- 
filling the order to change their marks 
into French goods. Thus the whole 
German army occupied itself in its 
spare time in stripping France of all 
movable wealth and sending it into 
Germany. The Germans ate most of 
the food. I have often seen one eat six 
eggs for his breakfast amid French 
people whose diet was only a bit of 
stale bread. 

Often, through failure of transport, 
farm produce which had been requi- 
sitioned to go to Germany turned bad 
in railway sidings in France. I remem- 
ber the terrible stench at the station 
of Granville, in Normandy, from the 
butter of the district, gone rancid on 
the siding. In Tours all the potatoes 
were requisitioned; the French were 
allowed two pounds per person every 
ten days on a point system, although 
they were seldom able to buy even that 
much, but tons of the requisitioned 
potatoes were thrown into the Loire 
because transport difficulties prevented 
their being moved. 

This callousness also exhibited itself 
in the control of the movements of the 
French population. I well remember a 
scene in Saumur. The Germans had 
consented to the return from Dort- 
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mund of some French colored troops 
who could not live there because of 
the cold. They were put in a cattle car 
with food for two days, but were ten 
days making the journey to the great 
prisoners’ camp as Saumur. When the 
cars were opened some were dead, and 
some were mad, and the women of 
Saumur, seeing them herded outside 
the station, hurried to bring them food. 
This was against orders, and the Ger- 
man sentries at first fired into the air. 
Even this did not stop the women; the 
sentries fired and killed 17 of them 
and wounded 20 others. That was the 
end of any possibility of collaboration 
in the Saumur district; the people de- 
voted themselves, with much success, 
to outwitting the Germans and help- 
ing the prisoners escape. 

Incidents like these are only explic- 
able if we understand the drastic disci- 
pline under which the German troops 
function. Death is a penalty very easily 
incurred. My young nephew was one 
of a party of French prisoners who 
received nothing but water for 10 days, 
then soup for two days, after which 
they were expected to work on a farm. 
The German sentry, in view of their 
weakness, allowed them to sit by the 
side of the road. A German officer ap- 
peared and my nephew saw the sentry 
turning green, as well the poor man 
might, for he was being told that he 
would be shot next day for this viola- 
tion of strict orders, and he was, 

At St. Aignan, a woman of my ac- 
quaintance had two young children 
playing on the curb when a German 
cyclist, speeding round a curve in the 
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otherwise empty highway, struck and 
killed them, That evening the mother 
was summoned by the German com- 
mandant to the barracks and asked 
what punishment she wished inflicted 
on the man. She replied that it had 
been an accident, and that punishment 
could not bring back her children. Be- 
fore her eyes the commandant shot 
the soldier, saying he did not agree 
with her and that such was German 
discipline. In view of this indifference 
to German life, it was natural to find 
that French life was valued even more 
lightly. 

The spirits of the German troops 
became lower and lower as the occu- 
pation dragged on. Even as early as 
the first Christmas day, I remember 
a restaurant in Cherbourg being full 
of Germans. Normally the French ig- 
nored them, but these rebuffs did not 
stop the Germans from trying to talk 
and break down the wall of ice. I re- 
member one of them saying to me 
then, when I remarked that they were 
doing themselves well, that they had 
expected to be home but that they were 
still there, and that a few hours in a 
restaurant was a very poor substitute 
for Christmas at home. He continued 
then in France without any leave, and 
I remember saying to him that I trust- 
ed his Fiihrer was going to give him 
another life after this one, because in 
this one he was not seeing much of his 
home and wife and family. At first he 
began to argue, then he grew thought- 
ful, and the next time I was at that 
post he was not there. I asked where 
he had gone. With a little reluctance 
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and bad humor the other German said 
he had deserted — gone to Germany 
to see his wife and children. Germans 
in uniform were not seen everywhere, 
but inevitably there was the plain- 
clothes representative of the occupied 
power and a subservient French ad- 
ministration. Still the morale of the 
French people showed steady improve- 
ment. 

In Normandy and Brittany in par- 
ticular, the sturdiness of the country 
people is beyond praise. They are sup- 
posed to give all the food they produce 
to the requisitioning authorities, under 
severe penalties. They interpret this in 
their own way. One day near Lorient, 
at a time when every night the port 
and the town were being bombed, as 
a naval and submarine base, I met an 
old Breton woman bent under a load 
of wood. Her feebleness caused me to 
ask whether she was made specially 
tired by sleepless nights. She seemed 
very displeased with my question, say- 
ing that the bombardments by the Al- 
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lies were not only useful, but indis- 
pensable. 

I asked her then what menfolk she 
had in the war. She answered, “T lost 
two sons in 1914, and a grandson in 
this war; I have two others prisoners, 
but I will face the loss of them if it is 
necessary for the life of France, and 
that we and our allies may win the 
war.” There are many like her. 

The French people were exceedingly 
disappointed in the tameness of Gen- 
eral Weygand’s behavior, from the 
moment of the armistice onwards, 
Marshal Pétain enjoyed at first a cer- 
tain good will, but this diminished as 
it became obvious that he was not 
achieving anything in France; and 
that it was German policy to set up 
a facade of collaboration, but to take 
whatever they wanted and do what- 
ever they chose. No one expected any- 
thing from Lebrun, whose total eclipse 
was regarded as quite natural, so neg- 
ligible had the office of president be- 
come under the Third Republic. 


Making It Unanimous 


The mother of a very dear friend of ours was strolling down a 
street in Boston when she came upon two five-year-old moppets hotly 
debating some topic. When she drew nearer it developed that one was 
upholding the honor of the Navy while the other was defending the 
Army. Finally one of the little urchins screamed, “Jo hell with the 
Navy!” to which his opponent replied, “To hell with the Army!” 

“Now, now, boys,” said the lady chidingly, “you can be arrested 


for saying that.” 


“To hell with you, too,” they answered in unison. 


The Holy Cross Purple (Jan. 43). 





The Beveridge Plan 


By HENRY SOMERVILLE 


Vision of a new order 


Condensed from the Canadian Messenger of the Sacred Heart* 


World-wide attention has been 
given to the scheme of social security 
submitted to the British government 
by Sir William Beveridge at the gov- 
ernment’s own request. Sir William 
has devoted his life to the study of 
economics and the administration of 
social services, He first made his repu- 
tation by a book on unemployment 
written before the first World War. He 
was among the principal architects of 
the Unemployment Insurance Scheme 
in Britain, the first in the world. He 
has always ranked among the most 
progressive and scientific social reform- 
ers, but has been counted a rightist 
rather than a leftist in politics, 

The principle of the Beveridge Plan 
is compulsory insurance of the individ- 
ual, under state auspices, to meet con- 
ditions and periods of special need. 
This principle has long been operative 
in Britain for the provision of insur- 
ance against sickness, unemployment, 
widowhood, and old age. A start has 
been made in Canada with insurance 
against unemployment, and there is 
good reason to believe that the feder- 
al authorities have a health-insurance 
scheme already prepared to be intro- 
duced during the present Parliament. 
[Social security, unemployment insur- 
ance, and old-age pensions are similar 
steps in the U. S.—Ed.] 

When the first Health-Insurance Act 
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was introduced in Britain by Lloyd 
George he appealed to the workers to 
support it on the ground that it gave 
them ninepence for fourpence; every 
worker had to pay premiums, but for 
each fourpence per week that the work- 
er contributed, his employer and the 
government—that is, the taxpayer— 
paid fivepence, so that the worker 
would seem to be enjoying a subsidy. 
There has been theoretical argument to 
the effect that the employer would add 
his extra costs to the prices of his prod- 
uct, so that the worker as consumer 
and taxpayer would pay at least part of 
the fivepence that was supposed to be 
given him as a subsidy. However this 
may be, the politicians who claim to be 
the particular representatives of the 
workers always favor increases in the 
contributions of the state and the em- 
ployers, not of the workers. 

Sir William does not hide the fact 
that the workers benefiting from in- 
surance must bear the main cost them- 
selves. The “ninepence for fourpence” 
slogan is one which he would disdain. 
An economist of his school is skeptical 
of government efforts to divert income 
from one group to another without 
causing incalculable reactions, There 
is no doubt that those workers who 
have steady jobs year after year will 
pay more than their share of the cost 
of unemployment insurance; and the 
February, 1943. 
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workers who have not steady jobs, 
either because of the nature of their 
occupations or personal characteristics, 
will receive more benefits than they 
pay for. Similarly with health insur- 
ance: the strong will carry the weak. 

The principle underlying the Bever- 
idge Plan is now generally accepted in 
all advanced industrial countries, by 
Catholic as well as non-Catholic sociol- 
ogists. It is in accord with Christian 
teaching that the strong should help 
the weak and, though there have been 
anomalies and drawbacks with com- 
pulsory state insurance, the general ex- 
perience has been satisfactory from the 
standpoint of the common good, which 
is the touchstone that Catholic teach- 
ing applies. 

The existing social-insurance schemes 
in Britain are limited to wage earners; 
the Beveridge Plan would insure all, 
employers as well as employed, farm- 
ers, housewives, small storekeepers, 
men and women who work independ- 
ently, It is interesting, but not of great 
practical importance, that even very 
rich people will be compelled to join the 
insurance scheme — everybody, from 
dukes to dustmen! The multimillion- 
aire will pay his contribution and will 
be entitled to his sickness benefit and 
his old-age pension, if he thinks it 
worth while to collect when he be- 
comes eligible, just as the millionaire 
is now entitled to send his children to 
a free public school, though he general- 
ly prefers not to. 

The existing social-insurance schemes 
in Britain provide for sickness, unem- 
ployment, childbirth, widowhood, and 
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old age. The Beveridge Plan provides 
two new benefits, children’s allowances 
and funeral grants. At the same time 
it increases substantially the benefits 
given in all the categories of the exist- 
ing schemes. There is no magic about 
these increases, for the contributions 
are also increased. The amounts of the 
proposed benefits and contributions 
would appear, on this side of the At- 
lantic, to be small, but that is because 
the general level of wages is lower in 
Britain. The cost of living is also lower. 

The great innovation of the Bever- 
idge Plan is one that has been strange- 
ly ignored or obscured in newspaper 
reports and comments: the proposal 
for family allowances, There is pro- 
vided an allowance of $1.80 per week 
for each child, excluding the first child. 
This would mean much to an ordinary 
family. It is not unusual for a family to 
have five young children, and an al- 
lowance of $7.20 a week for their main- 
tenance would relieve parents of a bur- 
den which is crushing in these days. 

It is not surprising that Sir William 
has reported in favor of family allow- 
ances. He is one of the few outstanding 
economists who was quick to see the 
equity and social need of this system, 
which was first originated by Catholic 
employers in France. Most economists 
have been cold in their attitude toward 
such allowances because, being under 
the influence of the Malthusian theory, 
they have thought that a large popula- 
tion aggravates the unemployment 
problem. Sir William Beveridge was a 
member of the Royal Commission on 
Coal Miners’ Wages which in 1926 
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recommended family allowances for 
that industry, a recommendation that 
was ignored. Later, as director of the 
London School of Economics, Sir Wil- 
liam put the plan into operation for 
members of the staff of that institution. 

Besides weekly allowances to be paid 
for children, the Beveridge Plan gives a 
dowry to women at marriage and sub- 
stantial assistance at childbirth. The 
dowry would be in the neighborhood 
of $40; the maternity grant, $18, plus 
$8.10 a week for ten weeks. The plan 
gives tangible encouragement to mar- 
riage and parenthood, which is what 
a sound social policy should do, but 
which it has too often failed to do in 
English-speaking countries. Very be- 
latedly Britain has started to set its 
policy in the right direction. 

Sir William is able to impress the 
British people with the need for en- 
couragement of marriage and parent- 
hood by pointing to the facts of racial 
suicide. These facts were ignored dur- 
ing the days of unemployment, when it 
was impossible to get them understood. 

The funeral benefits of the Bever- 
idge Plan are of minor importance, yet 
they are valuable, for they would ap- 
ply to children as well as to adults. 
Families in England have been paying 
between 5c and 10c a week per person 
to insure against funeral expenses. This 
insurance has been with private com- 
panies and, though it has been con- 


Democracy does not mean, 


good as [ am.” 
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ducted equitably, it has been uneco- 
nomic because of the high ratio of 
collection expenses, As the Beveridge 
Plan interferes with vested interests, 
there will be loud controversy, and as 
the private insurance companies are in- 
fluential because they are rich they 
probably will secure liberal compensa- 
tion for the transfer of the industrial 
part of their business. 

The Beveridge Plan does not solve 
all social problems: it does not deal 
with the question of the living wage, 
of ensuring that the ordinary level of 
wages is sufficient to give the industri- 
ous worker at least a frugal livelihood. 
Neither does it do anything to provide 
full employment. It gives benefits dur- 
ing unemployment, but $9 a week for 
a married couple leaves much to be de- 
sired. Moreover it is frankly admitted 
that, if another depression should re- 
turn, the plan would no longer be able 
to operate on its own finances and 
there would be a reversion to what in 
England was called “the dole” and in 
North America, “relief.” Housing is 
another problem that the Beveridge 
Plan leaves untouched. Nevertheless, 
the plan is one of the boldest and most 
comprehensive ever sponsored by a 
high scientific authority in the field of 
social economics. Britain will be setting 
a good example to the rest of the world 
if her postwar reconstruction is along 
Beveridge lines. 





“T am as good as you are,” but, “You are as 
Theodore Parker. 
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Father Meeus is a Belgian-born priest who 
volunteered for a mative diocese in China, 
studied theology there, was ordained there, and 
became a naturalized Chinese citizen on the 
day of his ordination. He visited the U. S. on 
behalf of the Catholic Truth Society of China. 
While here he presented to the public Father 
Thomas F. Ryan’s book, China through Cath- 
olic Eyes. Returning to China, Father Meeus 
wrote to the Shield from New Delhi, India. 


The mate was drawing lines with 
his thumbnail on the red tablecloth. 
“Here’s where we gotta cross the equa- 
tor,” he began, “and there’s where 
we'll cross it again if God gives us a 
break.” He lighted a match and cocked 
one light-blue eye over the yellow 
flame, “We're gawn places, see? This 
is a helluva war, but it’s kinda got 
poisonality—plenny poisonality.” 

I do not know which had most “pois- 
onality,” the war, or the mate from 
Brooklyn, or the whole crew with 
whom I was traveling. Real men they 
were, these sailors, tough ones, too, and 
with a terrific ambition to do their 
part without incentive from patriotic 
parades and speeches, The bonus they 
got naturally had something to do with 
it, but that was in the purser’s safe for 
the wife and kids. It is amazing how 
Christian blood starts boiling in men 
like these when they have decided that 
this war is not simply a passing nui- 
sance, but, literally, a crusade. There’s 
a brother in Bataan, or a pal in Wake, 
ora guy in Pearl Harbor .. . they sim- 


Route to Bombay 


By CHARLES L. MEEUS 
Condensed from the Shield* 


ply decided that we are going to pull 
through in high gear. Angels? Yes, 
tattooed angels, even. Angels with the 
ruggedness of St. Peter and all the 
other apostles. 

When our fine American ship slip- 
ped out of New York one afternoon, 
the men were all over the decks, tight- 
ening bits of steel cable here, closing 
hatches there, sliding the lifeboats over 
the side for absolute readiness, paint- 
ing the portholes black. The gun crews 
(all kids from the South) were patting 
their guns “like jockeys before a race” 
as the commanding officer, a Catholic, 
put it. When sunset came we were all 
blacked out and set for the long trip 
through the svb-infested waters. The 
whole thing, I thought, was an image 
of man’s struggle through life to his 
eternal destiny. 

I made my way to the forecastle and 
down to its gloom and then to the gal- 
leys where the men had settled down 
for a cup of coffee and a smoke. “Hel- 
lo there, Padre, I’m a Micky, too—see. 
There’s quite a few of us Catholics 
down here. When’s Mass?” 

I watched these men at close range 
and ventured, “Has any of you seen 
the Statue of Liberty against the sky- 
line of New York?” 

“Well, I'll be doggoned, we was 
astitchin’ them ropes together and for- 


got all about the old gal.” “We was 


*Crusade Castle, Shattuc Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. February, 1943. 
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woiking in the boiler room and that 


comes foist.” 

At any moment of the day or of the 
night there were 16 pairs of eyes screw- 
ed to the horizon on lookout for sub- 
marines, Passengers (four of us) had 
all volunteered to relieve the crew. So 
I took the “graveyard watch,” from 
one to two in the morning. 

At that hour when you are watching 
the sky, the stars come down and talk 
to you; the silence talks to you; and 
you're closer to God than you are at 
any other time. But be sure to imagine 
the rest: any shape or form on the 
Ocean is suspicious and has to be re- 
ported at once, or else. . . . Isn't the 
Church just as prudent as a sea cap- 
tain? Think it over and thank God for 
your Church. 

And so, we had passed the equator. 
I had celebrated Mass at the same spot 
where a few hundred years ago 60 
missionaries had been drowned on 
their way to China around the Cape 
of Good Hope, and we had entered the 
port of Capetown, that southernmost 
tip of the African continent, where two 
mighty oceans, the Atlantic and the 
Indian, meet in great fury. 

At seven a British bombing plane 
gave us a thrill. It circled above us and 
signaled something in light-code, and 
when dusk came our ship was back in 
its element, riding into each mounting 
wave, trembling under the impact of 
the sea, and shaking the waves off like 
the good streamlined vessel that she 
was. In the mess there was a strong 
smell of coffee and doughnuts and the 
electric juke box had been going for a 


March 


full quarter of an hour. Johnny Dough- 
boy was finding a rose in Ireland, and 
would still be finding her now, I guess, 
had not someone lazily walked over 
and changed the record. I put on a 
Fulton Sheen recording one night and 
it went over big. “That guy knows his 
stuff, I’m telling you,” grunted the 
chief engineer, and the chief doesn’t 
talk often. A fellow walked in with 
some magazines and Capetown papers, 
the deck cadet was painfully studying 
his books, and then suddenly, i hap- 
pened! 

Well, it was weird, how in a second 
everything changed. Things that you 
might have thought worth a lot seemed 
old and useless. A young fellow ran 
by. Other things, ordinarily neglected, 
seemed very important. “I’m getting 
the picture of my girl friend,” he was 
saying. Another, a boy from the gun 
crew, had hung his rosary around his 
neck like a necklace. But he was smil- 
ing. “How about a chocolate soda, 
Padre?” he asked. 

The alarm was ringing with frantic, 
metallic urgency. I caught a glimpse of 
“the Old Man,” the Skipper, and he 
was looking very grave. The signals to 
the engineroom were incessant, and 
while the bells were clanging, the ship 
was zigzagging, and then all of a 
sudden. ... 

| At this part of the story the scissors 
of the military censor cut through the 
middle of the line at “all of a sudden.” 
When the censor stopped cutting, 
Father Meeus was continuing as cheer- 
fully as ever.| , 

I must have looked rather uncanny 
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as I stepped right through the “Gate my breviary, I recalled the great ex- 
of India” at Bombay with my bor- ample of these men and I thought, 
rowed clothes and the disparate shoes “No man putting his hand to the 
that had provided such entertainment _ plow, and looking back, is fit for the 
’ for the “Pals,” but all’s well that ends kingdom of God.” Those words were 
well, and I was soon thanking our given by the Master for those who 
Lady of Bandra, Mary Star of the Sea, were ready to make conquests for His 
for the trip. kingdom, “And that comes foist,” I 


That evening as I sat down to finish _ thought. 


iy 
Livelihood 


Some men wrest a living from nature; and it is work. Some men wrest a 
living from those who wrest a living from nature; and it is trade. Some men 
wrest a living from those who wrest a living from those who wrest a living 
from nature; and it is finance. 

From Old Principles and the New Order by Vincent McNabb, O.P. (Sheed, 1942), 


* 
Traders 


Sooner or later it had to happen. And happen it did. Seaman Clar- 
ence L. Braden wakes up, in a U.S. Army uniform, in the Fort Custer 
guardhouse, and the same morning Private Jack Hottenfeller comes out 
of the fog in the Great Lakes Naval Station brig, clad in a regulation 
U.S. Navy uniform. Says Seaman Braden: 

“You won’t believe this, but it’s a fact. I’m in Detroit in my sailor 
suit and am thrown in the jug for being AWOL. In the same cell is a 
soldier, also AWOL. So we get to talking and decide to change uniforms 
just to see how the other half looks. Then I take a catnap in the Army 
togs and this here soldier he corks off in my Navy blues. 

“When I wake up there’s two burly M. P.’s in the cell and the soldier’s 
disappeared with my suit on him and these here M. P.’s they’re telling 
me to get goin’ and they won’t believe my story about me being a sailor. 
So here I am in your guardhouse and your soldier boy is in the Great 
Lakes brig, I betcha!” 

Maj. Vincent Rosecrans, Custer CJA, telephoned the Great Lakes 
Naval Station. Yes, he was told, they did have an odd case out there—a 
man named Hottenfeller, in Navy togs, who was trying to tell other sailors 
in the brig that he was a soldier from Fort Custer. Whereupon the Army 
and Navy authorities got together and traded Braden for Hottenfeller, 


even, Our Army (Jan. °43). 





A Place for the Chaplains 


By MARTIN C. WHALING 


Authority comes of age 


Condensed from the CAristian Family and Our Missions* 


The service for the men in the 
post guardhouse finished, the chap- 
lain suggested, “If any of you are Cath- 
olic, you might want to talk to me a 
few minutes, I'll be in the office for 
awhile.” 

The first to seek the chaplain was 
a tall, powerfully built boy, with a look 
of the out-of-doors about his eyes. 
“Father,” he began, ill at ease, “I’m in 
here for being picked up AWOL. The 
truth is, I was runnin’ away.” 

The chaplain nodded. Instead of 
asking what the soldier was running 
from, he set out to discover what he 
was running toward. 

“What part of the country are you 
from?” the chaplain asked. 

“Me?” the soldier answered. “I’m 
from Minnesota, You wouldn’t know 
the town if I told you. Little old place. 
But pretty. On a lake.” 

The soldier, sitting across the desk 
now, had stopped shuffling and fidget- 
ing. His eyes were looking past the 
chaplain. Perhaps at a lake. 

“Are you from a farm?” 

“Yes, Father. My folks own a right 
smart piece of land.” 

“What’s going on this time of year 
in Minnesota?” 

“Thrashin’. And we’ve got a new 
thrashin’ machine.” The soldier’s eyes 
quickened. “But there ain’t nobody to 
run it with me gone.” He paused. The 


chaplain completed the information, 
for he now knew what he had set out 
to find out about this Catholic soldier, 
“And you thought you’d make a run 
for Minnesota and lend a hand? Even 
if you had to travel AWOL?” 

The priest smiled in understanding, 
and the smile was suddenly caught up 
on the boy’s face. He nodded. “That’s 
it, Father. I didn’t mean to desert.” 

Another human jigsaw had fallen 
into place. It is the chaplain’s duty to 
find out what goes on inside a soldier, 
There are many men trained in the art 
of war who can see to drills and equip- 
ment and campaigns. But the power 
which decides victory is man power, 
and man power is at its most efficient 
peak when the soul within is sound. 

A place has been made for chaplains 
in this second World War. During the 
first one no one paid much attention to 
this problem, nor did anyone do much 
to help those who could have done 
something about it. Perhaps it has 
taken the heinous examples of irreli- 
gion to compel civic and military lead- 
ers to make “smooth the way of the 
Lord.” 

When the U.S. set out to organize 
and equip the hardest hitting, surest 
flying, fastest rolling army on earth, it 
laid out blueprints clearly marked by 
crosses. These were the spots where 
chapels were to be erected. At present 


*365 Ridge Ave., Evanston, Ill. February, 1943. 
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there are comfortable, attractive chap- 
els available for every type of service. 
To approximately every 1,200 men 
there is a chaplain assigned. This is in 
marked contrast to the situation a war 
ago when chapels were makeshift spots 
and where the congregation was made 
up only of those who came of them- 
selves. Today there is no compulsion 
about attending any service, but there 
is a definite encouragement from au- 
thorities, and always adequate trans- 
portation, 

Even the rank of the modern chap- 
lain emphasizes his “place” in the set- 
up. A chaplain may hold a commission 
ranging from lieutenant to colonel. 
That most of them prefer to be ad- 
dressed as “chaplain” does not mini- 
mize the prestige of their rank, offered 
in deference to the cloth. 

The duties of a chaplain lie with the 
spiritual needs of his men. There was 
atime in the history of the U.S. Army 
when it was customary to consider a 
chaplain as a handy jack-of-all-trades, 
If a man was needed to hand out laun- 
dry tickets, to attend the library, to 
appear in a public-relations capacity, 
the impulse was to “ask the chaplain.” 
In that case he was unable to do other 
than obey. Now the foresight and ex- 
perience of the “bigwigs” protect him 
to the degree that he may say, “Sorry, 
sir. I'll be glad to oblige in an emer- 
gency, but I have more important 
things to do regularly.” 

Uncle Sam has wisely decided that 
the kind of morale which springs from 
a man’s heart is far more potent than 
the sort of morale which is poured on 


from the outside. In the fierce battle 
for the cause of continency raging 
within our forces, the corps of chap- 
lains contributes more tellingly than 
any other group. After all, it is their 
calling to teach goodness for the sake 
of goodness; and courage is born out 
of a love of goodness. Many mothers 
throughout the nation are heartened 
when their letters from Johnny Dough- 
boy read: “Met the chaplain. He was 
very friendly.” Or, “I went to confes- 
sion today. Tomorrow is the First Fri- 
day.” 

The Church is doing all she can to 
make virtue accessible to the men in 
service. Probably one of the most dra- 
matic gestures made is permitting eve- 
ning Mass. Startling as this particular 
piece of news seemed to the lay mind, 
it is not without historical precedence. 
In fact, evening Mass at one time was 
the ordinary procedure. Because of the 
Lord’s example and of the danger of 
persecution in the early Church, Mass 
was offered after dark. 

On June 15, 1942, afternoon Mass 
was said for the first time in the U. S., 
at the Marine Post in Quantico, Va. It 
had been a hard day for the embryo 
leathernecks. Rigorous training and ex- 
acting drills had been under way since 
bugle call at dawn; yet at 6 o'clock 
in the evening, 200 men filed into the 
post chapel to hear Mass offered by 
Chaplain Paul J. Redmond, O.P. Thir- 
ty of the marines who had observed 
the required fast of four hours ap- 
proached the Communion rail, 

Normally the afternoon Mass is only 
to be offered on week ends except in 
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military posts where a seven-day sched- 
ule of operation interferes with assist- 
ance at Sunday morning Mass. The 
fast of four hours applies to the cele- 
brant and to those who receive Holy 
Communion. This is in regard to solid 
foods. In addition to that, liquids must 
not be taken for one hour before Mass, 
and all liquids taken after midnight 
preceding the Mass must be nonalco- 
holic. Civilians may attend the evening 
Mass, but should they desire to receive 
Holy Communion, they must observe 
the regulation fast of the preceding 
midnight. Nurses engaged in military 
service share the full privilege of the 
servicemen. 

A chaplain is never required to bear 
arms in combat, but he accompanies 
his men into battle. One chaplain said 
recently, “We Catholic chaplains are 
honored by glorious predecessors.” He 
made that remark because he had been 
struck by the sincere praise of priests 
by veteran army men, who had known 
them as chaplains in France. “They 


give us an example of moral and physi- 
cal courage to emulate,” he said. “They 
have never hesitated under fire when 
they felt it was their duty to advance 
and to ‘take it’ with the rest.” 

It was Holmes who said, “War is 
often the surgery of wrongdoing” and 
“something worse has gone before it.” 
Accepting that expression of thought 
as a valid one, it is easy to see the place 
of the chaplain in the scheme of war. 
It is his task to offer his skill and equip- 
ment to aid in the operation on society 
which shall cut away the malignant 
parts and leave behind only healthful 
tissue, Trained by years in a seminary, 
strengthened by the power of Christ 
Himself, the priest enters into the serv- 
ice of his country ready and willing to 
give unique assistance. He makes bet- 
ter soldiers of those he contacts; he 
lessens the agony of dying of those 
who “die a thousand deaths” because 
of faltering courage, and he tides into 
eternity those he meets as they draw 


the last breath of life. 


During all my life I have had a perverse dislike for the Stations 
of the Cross. I admit that my attitude was all wrong. The only thing 
is, I had such an attitude, and I couldn’t seem to think my way out 
of it. Until today, that is. For this noon I was asked point blank by a 
little girl why I did not make the Stations with her. 

It was a serious question and merited a serious answer, I tried to 
explain my attitude, finally winding up with, “You know I just don’t 


like it.” 


“I know,” she said, “I guess our Lord didn’t like it very much 


either.” 


Quoted in the Magnificat. 





Design for a happy death 


There is a country from whose bourn 
no traveler returns, but it may be that 
a fleeting glimpse of what hies beyond 
is revealed to those who have ap- 
proached most closely to the frontier. 

I remember a conversation on this 
point with Frank Smythe, the famous 
mountaineer and Himalayan explorer. 
Smythe survived a long fall in the 
Alps, and he stil} retains a vivid mem- 
ory of his thoughts while falling. The 
plunge had hardly begun before he felt 
as if he were watching, with complete 
detachment, his own body somersault- 
ing down from crag to crag. It was as 
if the real Smythe had escaped from 
the body, as if this thing, making fee- 
ble, convulsive movements, were some- 
thing which had once been his, some- 
thing which he had discarded, like an 
old suit of clothes or his first set of 
teeth. This thing did not matter, It 
could be scrapped without damage to 
the personality which had used it as 
a temporary habitation. And this ex- 
perience, he added, convinced him be- 
yond all need of proof that he would 
survive the death of his body. 

There is a wide measure of agree- 
Ment among mountaineers who have 
survived similar accidents that such 
falls are characterized by freedom from 
fear and by a quickened tempo of 
thought, so that the thinking of min- 
utes is crowded into as many seconds. 


Anatomy of Fear 


By ARNOLD LUNN 


Condensed from America* 


In support of this, I cam cite various 
experiences of my own. I remember, 
for instance, a brief but crowded crisis 
on the Matterhorn. I had been dragged 
off one of the steeper pitches by an 
absent-minded guide. We were climb- 
ing upwards on a steep traverse, and I 
was, of course, completely unprepared 
for such a sudden yank. I was jerked 
off the rocks, and the guide and I 
swung round like a pendulum. Our 
fate was decided within two seconds, 
for the leading guide held, with a mag- 
nificent effort, and even before the rope 
had reached the vertical, the second 
guide and | had grabbed new hand 
holds. 

But those two seconds were long 
enough for me to register wild surprise 
when the jerk came, mdignant, and 
impotent fury when | was pulled off 
the rocks, righteous indignation that I 
should suffer for the folly of a stupid 
guide, a rapid and pessimistic calcula- 
tion of our chances, the dawn of hope 
as the rope tightened above me, and 
ecstatic relief when my hands came to 
rest on a firm and adequate handhold. 

Things seen are etched imto one’s 
memory with a sharpness of detail for 
which there is no parallel on the quiet- 
er levels of existence. I remember being 
caught, on a New Year’s day many 
years ago, on the crest of the Eiger by 
the most violent tornado in all my 


*329 W. 108th St., New York City. Jan. 30, 1943. 
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Alpine experience. I had inadvertently 
left my crampons (ice claws) behind, 
and I was climbing in unnailed skiing 
boots. After struggling for eight hours 
through mist and driving snow, we 
reached the summit during a momen- 
tary lull in the storm, and we had just 
started down the ice stairway which 
we had cut on the ascent when hell 
broke loose. A stone whipped off the 
slope whistled past like a bullet, and 
out I went at full rope’s length. If I 
could draw, which I can’t, I could re- 
produce in detail two pictures which 
were engraved on my mind: first, of 
the roofs of the Grindelwald, 9,000 
feet below, showing through a rent in 
the black storm clouds, and second, of 
my guide, straining against the rope, 
leaning back on the gale, perfect pose 
and perfect balance, his ten-pointed 
crampons grinding into the ice. 

Though fear is in abeyance during 
a fall, one’s mind is alert. One’s first 
reaction is often one of indignation. 
Young climbers believe in their star, 
and are taken by surprise when their 
luck runs out. Accidents are things 
which happen only to other people. 
Even one’s friends are deemed to be 
immune from the chances of sudden 
death. 

Like other climbers, I had had my 
bad moments, when the margin of 
safety had been cut too narrow, and 
was no stranger to the horror of a half 
slip while leading on rock or ice. But 
even so, when I first found myself 
dropping through empty space I felt 
as if the mountains were taking a 
monstrous liberty. It was on one of the 
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ridges of Cader Idris in Wales that I 
lost my illusions. 

On Aug. 28, 1909, I chose a steep, 
sporting but not particularly difficult 
ridge, starting from the summit of 
Cader which I had reached by another 
route. I have seldom enjoyed rock- 
climbing more. The sun flooded down 
from a cloudless sky. There was sensu- 
ous pleasure in the feel of the warm 
dry rocks, and a mental stimulant in 
the contrast between the apparent 
threat of the drop below and the con- 
fidence born of firm rock and acquired 
skill. I was on the best of terms with 
the mountains. We understood each 
other. We were friends. I was descend- 
ing a vertical pitch when suddenly the 
whole mountain seemed to quiver. I 
clung to the trembling cliffs in an 
agony of fear. A monolith liberated it- 
self from the stony matrix of the cliff 
and heeled over on top of me. And | 
fell. 

Fear vanished when the fall began. 
I struck the face of the cliff three or 
four times, and each time that I somer- 
saulted off again into space I felt the 
same angry disappointment that my 
fall had not been finally checked. But 
the basic reaction was one of righteous 
indignation, You can’t do this to me. 
..- You can’t do this to me.... 

But Cader could—and did. One 
hundred feet below the point from 
which I fell, I came to rest on a nar- 
row sloping ledge, just above a vertical 
drop of 100 feet onto the screes below. 
I tried to sit up, but fell back hurriedly 
on seeing my right shin sticking 
through my stocking. My leg was bent 
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almost at right angles. I shouted and 
shouted, but there was no reply, and 
the 20 minutes that passed before I 
heard an answering cry were the long- 
est in my life. Now there is a prayer 
which I never forget, a prayer for those 
in pain, and particularly for the lonely 
wounded on the battlefield, longing for 
help. 

Cader left me with a shortened and 
misshapen leg, and this must be my 
excuse for tumbling off the Eiger some 
15 years later. Three Swiss friends and 
I had made the first ski ascent of the 
Eiger by way of the Eigerglacier, and 
had left our skis on the Eigerjoch. As 
we started our descent from the sum- 
mit to the Eigerjoch, the snow which 
masked the ice on this long ridge had 
begun to soften. We cut no steps and 
trusted to our ice claws, which we 
drove through the snow into the under- 
lying ice. My game leg was always pain- 
ful at the end of a long climb, and I 
failed to drive my ice claws into the ice 
with sufficient punch. I slipped and my 
friend who was above me was taken 
unawares and jerked out of his steps. I 
saw him shoot past, head first, protect- 
ing his head with his hands. The ice 
slope ended some 500 feet below in 
the glacier snows, and there was no 
reason to suppose that we should stop 
before we reached the bottom. 

My first reaction was intense irrita- 
tion with myself for slipping, flavored 
by milder annoyance with my com- 
panion for failing to hold me. Our 
friends were on another rope. There 
was nothing they could do to help, but 
as we shot past them I was even faintly 
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annoyed by their impassive attitude. 
They might at least, I felt, have indi- 
cated their sympathy by a gesture, such 
as the removal of their hats to pros- 
pective corpses. 

And then suddenly the rope tight- 
ened and we stopped. The foreground 
which had been rushing up to meet us 
at an ever-accelerating speed gave a 
little jerk. The world came to rest, and 
we were alive and unhurt, The soft 
snow swept down by the rope had 
packed against the limestone wrinkle, 
and had acted as a buffer, with the 
happy result that the rope was frayed, 
but not cut. 

As on Cader, it was the odd chance 
in a million that saved me, and yet I 
never felt that I was facing extinction. 
I knew that my body might shortly 
cease to function but the thought that 
I might shortly cease to exist never 
passed through my mind. Smythe’s be- 
liefs were profoundly influenced by his 
fall; mine were not, but at least these 
experiences started a train of thought, 
and form the slender basis for a pro- 
visional theory to explain that freedom 
from fear which is such a perplexing 
characteristic of mountain tumbles. 

I can best explain my own provi- 
sional solution to the problem which 
I have been discussing by means of an 
analogy. The unborn child may fear 
birth, as we fear death, and knowing 
nothing of the splendor of life, may 
cling tenaciously to the only existence 
which it knows, Fear may be nature’s 
device for preventing premature birth 
and premature death. 

Where the issue between life and 
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death is still in doubt, fear often evokes 
a dynamic and superhuman effort, for 
man has unsuspected powers on which 
he can draw in moments of great emer- 
gency; but in the experiences which 
I have described no effort, human or 
superhuman, could have had the 
slightest influence on the result. One 
was as helpless as a falling stone, the 
toy of external forces. Fear had lost its 
function. However reluctant one might 
be to die, he could no longer perform 
any useful function, and because fear 
was useless, fear ceased to be. 

A wartime memory lends some 
slight support to what is admittedly 
only a tentative hypothesis. In the early 
summer of 1940, I crossed the Atlantic 
as the only civilian on board one of 
the small escort vessels which accom- 
panied a large convoy. The Bismarck 
was at sea, and just before we reached 
harbor, we met a battleship escorted by 
destroyers sailing out for the battle 
which was joined a few days later. On 
one of our last days at sea, I was 
aroused at dawn by the alarm signal, 
and came on deck to see an unknown 
battleship shaping itself out of the 


shadows. There was no response to our 
recognition signal, and we could take 
no chances, so while the merchant 
ships began to scatter, our little escort 
vessel headed towards the dark invad- 
er. I stood beside a sublieutenant who 
was young in years, but old in war, for 
he had seen action off Norway, Dun- 
kirk, Oran and Dakar. There was an 
eager, expectant look on his face. 

A few minutes later the unknown 
battleship gave the recognition signal, 
and the tension relaxed. “I’m immense- 
ly relieved,” I said, “that it isn’t a nazi 
raider, but there is a faint, flat feeling 
of anticlimax which reminds me of the 
first air-raid warning of the war, when 
the German bombers did not come.” 

“I know what you mean,” said the 
sublieutenant. “If that ship had been 
a raider, our delaying action would 
have been so ridiculously quixotic that 
one can’t help feeling he has missed 
something rather splendid.” 

“Armies,” says Mr. Belloc, “fighting 
for a just cause, are the happiest places 
for living.” And perhaps, also, he 
might have added, the happiest places 
for dying. 


Originally etiquette meant nothing about good table manners nor 
social decorum. It meant “Keep Off the Grass.” Louis XIV of France 
had small warning markers called etiquettes put up to keep trespassers 
off his newly seeded lawns in the royal Versailles gardens. Because 
courtiers disregarded the markers and walked on the lawn, Louis 
issued an edict commanding all to “keep within the etiquettes.” 
Through usage the word came to cover all rules of deportment at 


the court. 


Camillus (23 Nov. °42). 





Here's What's Cookin’ 


Visionary at work 


“May | see a proof of my maga- 
zine cover?” 

“Three seconds, please, while we 
switch to television.” Zzzsst! Zzzsst! 
“There you are, sir.” 

“Ummm. ... Let’s reduce the red 
in the carnation just a trifle and let 
her roll.” 

Imagination? No. Just a glimpse in- 
to a postwar certainty, whereby manu- 
scripts will be sent and proofs read by 
radio television, It will work some- 
thing like this. An editor will write his 
copy, and flash it on the printer’s tele- 
vision screen to be photographed in 
the wink of an eye and replaced by a 
succeeding sheet as fast as the sheets 
can be changed. After composition is 
completed, proofs will be televised to 
the editor, who will televise correc- 
tions. Cost will be no more than post- 
age, eventually. 

As a later development, type will be 
set from that manuscript automatically. 
There will be no errors, unless there 
are mistakes in copy. Proofreading, 
therefore, will be unnecessary. An elec- 
tric eye will see to that. It’s all a mat- 
ter of the new science of electronics, 
already employed successfully to open 
your garage doors automatically. Even 
now, color work is being kept in abso- 


lute register by application of the prin- 
ciple of that same magic eye. How it 
is helping to win the war in actual 

*Mount Morris, Ill. No. 1, 1943. 
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By CARL E. BORKLUND 
Condensed from the Kablegram* 


combat is a military secret, but its part 
is so big that its potentialities are al- 
most frightening. 

To get back to printing: electronics 
is making it possible to match inks 
with a fidelity impossible to achieve by 
human-eye comparisons. 

In the future, typesetting will be 
done by machines that will make to- 
day’s marvelous mechanisms as obso- 
lete as button shoes, The machines 
have already been built, but only a half 
dozen men know how they work. War 
postponed a startling debut. 

The use of plastic plates will be ex- 
panded. They stand up well in a press 
run of 150,000 or so and when they 
show signs of wear, they are pulled off 
the press, remolded, and returned to 
the press—all in less than five minutes. 

No less amazing are developments 
in other fields. One automobile manu- 
facturer has a monster machine that 
finishes a cylinder head in 49 seconds, 
as compared to the 300 hours formerly 
required to do the operation by hand. 
It may reduce the cost of a postwar 
automobile, The tires on your car, if 
you still are so old-fashioned as to drive 
one, will be made of glass or plastic. 
You won’t have to worry about gas 
rationing; the car will be run by com- 
pressed air. 

The laboratory has provided substi- 
tutes for rubber which, in many cases, 
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are better than the original substances, 
Nylon can be substituted for silk in 
nearly all cases, and is basically derived 
from coal, air, and water. It can be 
used as a fabric for dresses and suits 
as well as a hardened plastic material 
for decorative and building purposes. 
In men’s suits it will cause the crease 
in the trousers to last as long as the 
suit. It can be used as a velvet for 
women’s formal dresses and never 
wrinkle; used for raincoats, furniture 
fabrics, and draperies, they will never 
lose their sheen or form. Before the 
war, 5 million pounds of pig bristles 
were imported from China and Asiatic 
Russia for paint brushes. Nylon bristles 
have come to the rescue, but military 
supplies come first. 

A new type of rayon, which adds 
great strength and mileage, is now 
used in tires for bombers, combat cars, 
and transport trucks. “Bubblefil,” 
strands of transparent air-filled bubbles 
of c: ‘ulose, resembling cellophane, is 
used as a replacement for kapok and 
sponge rubber. A new rayon yarn is 
tougher than wool, shines like silk, 
and has long-wearing qualities. 

Lately, we have heard and read 
about printing by X ray. This could be 
possible, but we detect a strong odor of 
cod. The reason is that some few years 
ago, our typographer, Hec Mann, com- 
posed a piece of literature wherein he 
waxed satirical on printing practices. 
He pictured a printer’s Utopia where 
there were no “author’s alterations,” 
every customer knew just what he 
wanted, etc. Among his dreams was 
printing by X ray. Now the word is 
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circulating that piles of sheets, sensitive 
to a certain type of light, can be made 
to reflect an image by a variation of 
X-ray technique. The other side of the 
sheet is sensitive to a different kind 
of light, so that the finished sheet will 
be printed both sides in a flash shot. 
I am afraid somebody took Hec’s hoax 
to heart, but we could be wrong. 

Don’t expect revolutionary things in 
printing the minute the Axis throws in 
the sponge; it took 20 years to develop 
the linotype. Chances are that type, 
ink, and paper will continue to be the 
major means of preserving the arts for 
many years—even for centuries—after 
peace is finally declared. 

We will be traveling the airways ex- 
tensively after the war. You leave your 
office airdrome at four o’clock, pick up 
the family, and head for your cabin a 
thousand miles north in the heart of 
Canada’s fishing paradise. Two hours 
or so later you cut the switch at your 
floating dock. On your way home Sun- 
day afternoon, having had your fill of 
bass and walleyes, you decide to have 
a juicy steak, so you press a button on 
your dashboard to start a pressure 
cooker in your kitchen, Fifteen min- 
utes later, after you park your plane 
in the garage, you sit down at the table, 
enthusiastic about that steak, potatoes, 
vegetables, dessert, and coffee. We will 
skip that entirely glamorless idea of a 
complete meal in one little pill. 

Your plane is spin-proof and crash- 
proof. It will set down in its own 
length. The wings fold back, so you 
can use it as a conveyance for short 
runs. There will be no collisions in 
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midair. The electric eye, already em- 
ployed in a similar capacity to avoid 
collisions at sea, will prevent them. 
That same eye also is used today to 
detect and identify all types of planes, 
even in total darkness or fog. 
Frequency modulation will be ex- 
tended in range so that, if you are part 
of a committee checking the spread 
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of yellow microbes in Tokio and sur- 
roundings, you can press a button on 
your vest-pocket radio and ask your 
wife back in Kokomo, Ind., why she 
just opened with that two-spade bid 
on only three tricks, 

Yes, great miracles are “what’s cook- 
in’” for postwar years. We'll be seeing 
you—by television. 


Suffering on the Home Front 


If your neighbor tells you he is irritated by the sugar or coffee | 


shortages, ask him these questions: 


“Have you ever been irritated by a burst of shrapnel tearing at 


your stomach?” 


“Have you ever been irritated by a bomb splinter trying to bury 


itself in your body?” 


“Has your patience ever been tested by a sniper’s bullet as it 


whistles past your ear?” 


If your neighbor begins to crab because he can’t buy a T-bone 
steak, make him ponder these questions: 
“Have you ever found yourself adrift on the high seas with no 


food or water?” 


“Do you know what it means to go for days with nothing to eat 
but the meager rations which a soldier carries for emergencies?” 


If you have a friend who cusses everyone from Roosevelt to Donald 
Duck because he has to walk two blocks to catch a streetcar to work, 


put it up to him this way: 


“Do you know the weariness of a long, forced march—with the 
straps of your pack cutting into your shoulders like a sharp knife?” 


If your partner in that Friday-night pinochle game takes time 
out to complain about conserving on fuel by keeping his bedroom 
window closed at night, urge him to answer this question: 

“Have you ever tried to sleep in a cold foxhole or the cramped 


quarters of a muddy dugout under fire? 
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By HENRY BESTON 


Excerpt from a book* 


A remarkable missionary spirit 
permeated 17th-century Catholicism. 
It was an age in which religion had put 
on the outward trappings of the world, 
filling her churches with Italianate 
theatricality, wooden marble, and an- 
gels in Roman armor, all twiddly non- 
sense to us now, but behind this facade, 
the timeless spirit of devotion burned 
with a clear flame. In country houses 
of France, pious ladies read books of 
praise or mystical philosophy and cor- 
responded with other ladies of their 
mind, tireless and heroic evangelists 
prepared for martyrdom, and ships 
and the cress sailed all the seven seas. 
One went directly from an artificial 
tapestry of courts and formidable wigs 
to the wilderness in its elemental sav- 
agery, and to death in some most tor- 
turing and repulsive form. It is to be 
noted that the men and women who 
went forth to such ordeals were not 
adventurers, but people of quiet and 
of books, men and women used to gar- 
dens and meditation, to the peace of 
enclosing walls and the summer sound 
of leaves. Surely no more poignant tes- 
timony to the courage and endurance 
possible to the human spirit exists 
greater than these lives. 

The foundation of the Ursuline Com- 
munity at Quebec was a work of this 
spirit and this age. Two heroic women, 
the Venerable Mére Marie de I’Incar- 


She took captivity captive 


nation and a young and pious widow, 
Madame Madeleine De Chauvigny de 
la Peltrie, were its founders, arriving in 
Canada in 1639. (Champlain had died 
in 1635.) Their allotment of land on 
the rock once cleared, and a shelter 
built, the little community began the 
task for which it had crossed the seas 
—the conversion and education of the 
daughters of the forest. Little Montag- 
nais girls with their birchbark coffers 
and sealskin belts, Hurons with their 
deerskin bags, and petites Iroquoises 
were got together to be taught prayers 
and convent needlework, and to hear 
the Psalms read by hearthlight and 
candlelight. 

Such an idyllic scene of solid Chris- 
tian peace could not be found among 
the Puritan settlements of New Eng- 
land. With hostile Indians and the 
paths of the forest at their backs, and 
French Canada at the end of those 
paths, the frontier settlements of the 
coast of Maine stood in particular peril 
of destruction. 

On Aug. 10, 1703, at 9 o’clock of a 
pleasant summer’s morning, a band of 
French and Indians made a surprise 
attack on the village of Wells in New 
England. Painted like devils from 
some aboriginal hell and sounding that 
strange Indian ululation of war, that 
clear, birdlike piping which has the 
terror of the nonhuman, the Abenaki 


*The St. Lawrence. 1942. Farrar & Rinehart, New York City. 274 pp. $2.50. 
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went swiftly to their looting and kill- 
ing. Soon many of the houses were in 
flames. When the attack slackened, 
some 39 of the inhabitants had either 
been killed or captured. The Indians 
then gathered their prisoners together, 
the men, women, and little children 
standing to one side in their forlorn- 
ness and anxiety, and turning them 
from the smoke and the August sea, 
marched them off into the unknown 
country of the woods. 

The village, making a list of the 
missing, presently discovered that a 
little girl of seven had been carried 
away by the raiders, This was Esther 
Wheelwright, daughter of John and 
Mary Wheelwright, and granddaugh- 
ter of the Puritan minister who, with 
his friends, had founded the town. One 
sees her as a child of the frontier yeo- 
manry moving against the background 
of some colonial hearth with its black- 
ened pots and wooden spoons, its 
birchbark containers and its English 
knives. Two years pass, and a letter 
from an American prisoner in Quebec 
brings news that some of the captives 
from Wells are in the city. Esther was 
not mentioned. Where, then, was she? 
Had so small a person died somewhere 
on the long march through the wilder- 
ness? More years passed, and there was 
still no news from Canada, Esther was 
not in New France. For some reason 
or other her Indian captor (whose per- 
sonal property she happened to be) 
had not sold her to the French, but 
had kept her in an Indian village in 
the wilderness of the upper Kennebec. 
For six years she had lived as an In- 


dian, wearing the rags and tatters of 
their clothes and speaking their tongue. 
It was in this situation that she was 
discovered by a kindly and pious mis- 
sionary priest, Father Bigot, and was 
by him ultimately ransomed from her 
captors. 

Then came a great and surprising 
change. Arriving on the St. Lawrence, 
the little “Englishwoman” was given 
over to the hospitable care of two great 
personages, de Vaudreuil, the governor 
of New France, and his lady. From 
the forest and the primitive noise and 
squalor of an Abenaki village, Esther 
Wheelwright passed to the French de- 
cency and order of the governor’s own 
house. She was then a girl of 12 or 13. 
On Jan. 18, 1709, Mme. de Vaudreuil 
brought the child to the Ursulines. 
“Madame la Marquise brought us a 
little anglaise as a pupil,” says the reg- 
ister. The New England connection, it 
would seem, had become somewhat 
nebulous, though it was to assert itself 
later and be touchingly and dutifully 
respected, 

Far away in New England, John 
and Mary Wheelwright had been hav- 
ing other children. Including Esther, 
there had been 11 altogether, Under 
the care of the Ursulines, some deep 
religious sense woke in the child, and 
she accepted Catholicism with fervor 
and fell easily into the French way 
of life. Yet de Vaudreuil would not 
allow her to take the first steps of her 
profession as a nun. Not till Oct. 2, 
1712, after two years of complicated 
negotiations concerning all prisoners, 
years in which Esther does not seem 
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to figure, did Father Bigot’s protégée 
begin her novitiate at the Ursulines of 
Quebec. 

That Esther’s family knew where 
she was is clear. A note in the original 
records of the Ursuline Community 
states that following the girl’s profes- 
sion as a nun her family in New Eng- 
land were notified, and that they re- 
sponded lovingly “with letters and 
gifts.” 

She was now Socur Esther Marie 
Joseph de !’Enfant Jesus. In the con- 
vent above the St. Lawrence the placid 
and ordered life of a French religieuse 
gathered a Puritan into its ancient 
routine of teaching and prayer. The 
long years and the Jong winters passed 
over the rock. In January, 1754, when 
Soeur Esther Marie was in her 58th 
year, a young man who had come up 
from Boston through the Maine woods 
most unexpectedly presented himself 
at the convent door. It was a colonial 
officer, Major Nathaniel Wheelwright, 
her brother’s son, who had arrived in 
Quebec to discuss an exchange of pris- 
oners taken in the frontier skirmishes 
which had been fought in America 
during the years of nominal European 
peace. The young man gave his kins- 
woman—“my Aunt Esther Wheel- 
wright”—a miniature of her mother 
painted as a young woman, and pre- 
sented to the Ursuline Community “a 
silver flagon, some fine linen, and a 
silver knife and fork and spoon.” 

Then came the siege and its bom- 
bardments, its fires and destructions, 
the final battle on the heights and the 
death of Montcalm. At the beginning 
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of hostilities —the Ursuline convent 
being very exposed to cannon fire— 
the Community of nuns had taken 
refuge at the Hépital Général. Eight 
Sisters, however, remained at the con- 
vent itself to take what care they could 
of their endangered home. Their quar- 
ters were in the great cellars of the 
buildings and they could hear through 
the rock the detonation of the shells, 
Soeur Esther Marie, then a woman of 
67, was one of this group. In the ter- 
rible silence which lay upon the city 
after the defeat upon the plains, the 
body of Montcalm was brought at 
night from the house of the surgeon 
Arnoux to the chapel of the Ursulines, 
There, by candlelight, amid the sound 
of Latin and while all wept, they 
buried him in an opening of the foun- 
dations an enemy shell had pierced be- 
neath the wall. Holding their tapers, 
the Sisters stood to one side, their dark 
habits massed in somber contrast to 
the bright colors of the military attend- 
ance, while unseen and unheard the 
great river seemingly carried away in 
the night the last fragment of the na- 
tional and religious dream. 

In December, 1760, three months 
after the sad capitulation at Montreal, 
Soeur Esther Marie was elected su- 
perior of the Ursulines of Quebec. The 
anxiety, poverty, and distress which 
shadowed all French Canada had not 
spared the Community. Moreover, its 
buildings were in ruins. Wherever a 
chimney was still usable and a roof in- 
tact the Sisters gathered together. Find- 
ing that the British officers had a fancy 
for the French and Indian handicraft 
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of embroidery on birchbark, they kept 
busily at their needles, embroidering 
card cases and birch whatnots for the 
young, half-frozen subalterns, The 
Community was desperately poor, and 
the life of the entire colony was tragi- 
cally disorganized. As a leader of the 
French, it was more than once the new 
superior’s duty to discuss matters of 
policy with Sir John Murray, their new 
British governor. The spirit of history, 
were it present, must have thought it 
a strange and ironic meeting. On the 
one side stood the venerated abbess, 
an anglaise by blood, granddaughter 
of that bold and combative Puritan, 
the Rev. John Wheelwright of the Lin- 
colnshire fens and the wild New Eng- 
land coast; on the other stood Murray 
in his general’s uniform, a Scottish 
younger son from a castle near Dran- 
more. There is something very likable 
about Murray. His letters reveal a na- 
ture essentially understanding and 
kind; as far as he could be he was a 
friend as well as a conqueror, and he 
dared much to protect the French from 
the commercial “harpies and bullies” 
—the phrase is his—who came settling 
out of the air to exploit the new prey. 
The world into whose colonial echoes 
Esther Wheelwright had been born, 
the British community with its redcoat 
values and stanch Protestantism, that 
society which lives for us in Hogarth 
and the incomparable “conversation 
pieces” of Zoffany, had conquered the 
world into which a caprice of history 
had led the little child from Wells, and 
to the service of whose purposes she 
had dedicated her entire life. Now it 
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was all over, or seemed all over, with 
the only world she had ever really 
known. The pomp of Versailles, the 
great altars and the fluted columns, 
the august sound of 18th-century re- 
ligious song, the white flag with the 
lilies, and the soldiers with gauntleted 
and embroidered gloves—all this must 
have seemed withdrawing like music 
into a sadness of distance far from her 
undaunted New England head. Flags, 
she may have thought, were but a part 
of time: she would serve the timeless 
to the end. 

She died in 1780 at the age of 84, 
There is much about her in the annals 
of the Ursulines, and a number of her 
letters are in existence. They reveal her 
as a fine and thoughtful person meet- 
ing with wisdom and good-tempered 
fortitude the disasters of her world. 
Still in use, but not shown, is the silver 
flagon her nephew put into her hands 
in the convent parlor on a Quebec win- 
ter morning close upon 200 years ago. 
The little miniature of her mother may 
be seen. It has been retouched, a kind 
of saint’s veil has been arranged about 
the head, and there is a story, perhaps 
a legend, that this was done in order 
that Soeur Esther Marie might keep 
this family picture with its ties and 
memories of “the world.” 

The most interesting relic, however, 
is in New England. It is the portrait 
of Esther Wheelwright as abbess of 
the Ursulines. Painted in 1761, it was 
sent by the abbess to her mother, who 
had lived to advanced age. Painted in 
Canada when La Tour was painting 
in France and Reynolds in England, 
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no portrait could be less of the 18th 
century: in manner and spirit there is 
not a touch of the contemporary Euro- 
pean world, It is a pure 17th-century 
canvas, even such a likeness as the first 
Massachusetts Puritans bequeathed to 
their descendants to measure them and 
their times with their obstinate and 
formidable glance. The dignified, wise 
and self-reliant visage of the woman 
of middle age who looks at us out of 
her Ursuline coif does its own honor 
to so resolved a heritage. The power 
is there and the character, but there 
is no harshness in the firm mouth, no 
defiance of life and kings in the large 
eyes and assured and disciplined gaze. 
In the darkened canvas France and 
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New England meet and are at peace. 
Three hundred years have passed 
over Quebec and the river since the 
first garden and the first chapel of the 
Ursulines were made upon the rock. 
The Indian and the fur trader have be- 
come a part of legend and the past, 
the ships of France are no more, and 
a new flag flies over the snow, but still 
the same garden waits for the late 
Canadian spring; still rises “like a 
fountain night and day” the murmur 
of prayer. Sharing every adventure, 
every triumph and vicissitude of the 
colony, the Ursuline Community has 
become something more than a part 
of Canadian history; it is a part of 
the very soul of old French Canada. 


The Apostolic Itch 


By DOROTHY FREMONT GRANT 


Condensed from Poise* 


The apostolic itch is a very an- 
cient malady; a sign of a lively faith. 
Some 12 years ago it mercilessly and 
simultaneously attacked six men. But 
it did not overcome them, They pro- 
ceeded to seek relief and the result was 
the Narberth Movement. In the course 
of those 12 years the Narberth Move- 
ment has grown to such proportions 
that one of these men had to give up all 
business activity and devote his whole 
time to the project. Everything was 


Want something to do? 


done from his own home—thereby sav- 
ing the cost of office space, for there is 
no profit in this activity. It was because 
of the full-time efforts of Karl Rogers, 
who died last summer, and constant 
consultation with his associates, that 
the movement is now internationally 
known among zealous Catholics who 
have adopted the Narberth plan to 
spread the doctrines and practices of 
the Catholic faith. Since Mr. Rogers’ 
death the work has been taken over by 


*25 Groveland Terrace, Minneapolis, Minn. February, 1943. 
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the National Council of Catholic Men. 
There will be no change in policies, in 
name, nor in any other respect. 

Those who receive the information, 
of course, are at liberty to take it or 
leave it. There is no coercion applied, 
no proselytizing. The sole purpose is 
to uproot prejudices and misunder- 
standings about things Catholic. 

The six men of Narberth decided 
the time had come to tell their neigh- 
bors that Catholicism could not have 
an evil influence on American life, and 
incidentally to mention that about 70,- 
000 people a year endorse this view by 
becoming converts. Karl Rogers start- 
ed writing short, interesting pamphlets 
with this objective in mind. His five 
associates offered criticism and help, 
Rogers had made his living for years 
writing advertising copy; he applied 
the fundamentals of his profession to 
spreading information about his re- 
ligion, He always kept in mind the 
three cardinal principles of copy writ- 
ing: create interest; make the presenta- 
tion attractive enough to catch the eye; 
and incite action. The first step was 
the composition of an introductory let- 
ter which the six men of Narberth ad- 
dressed, stamped, and mailed to 500 
of their non-Catholic neighbors. “Dear 
Neighbor,” it began, “there’s some- 
thing wrong with the Catholics.” 

The apostolic itcher can readily sur- 
mise the non-Catholic reaction. Read- 
lag the message aloud, he would pause 
here and comment to his wife: “That’s 
what I’ve always heard” (or “said” or 
“known”’), or perhaps a frank, “You're 
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durn tootin’. 
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So naturally, it is a safe bet that the 
500 recipients proceeded to paragraph 
two, “If Catholics worship pictures 
and statues and saints—if they have no 
freedom of will or conscience—if they 
vote and fight and act only as Rome 
directs — then there is something 
wrong with the Catholics—so wrong 
that surely we deserve suspicion and 
distrust.” 

“What's going on here?” cries the 
non-Catholic at this point. Scanning 
the letterhead, he reads, “Catholic In- 
formation Society of Narberth.” “Why, 
these people live here,” he informs his 
wife, as though she didn’t know her 
neighbors, “I know Rogers. Used to go 
in on the train with him. Good sort, too, 
but I never knew he was a Catholic.” 

Mr. Non-Catholic’s wife is at her 
usual talkative best. Meanwhile, puz- 
zled, curious, interested, keen for more 
of “what I’ve always known and 
heard,” he reads on: 

“If, on the other hand, Catholics 
have a story to tell of a religion which 
teaches nothing that conflicts with hu- 
man reason, which inculcates obedi- 
ence to civil authority and engenders 
patriotism—if we have such a story to 
tell, and do not tell it, then there is 
something wrong with the Catholics— 
something woefully wrong.” 

And that paragraph is the crux of 
the Narberth Movement. The letter 
continues by stating “we, your Cath- 
olic neighbors” plan to send each 
month to the recipient’s home a “brief, 
courteous, and interesting” message re- 
vealing the inside story of the Catholic 
faith. The purpose is only to explain, 
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the six men of Narberth believing, 
rightly, that God does the converting. 
These 500 letters have been followed 
monthly, since 1929, by a brief four- 
page pamphlet. Today there are 72 
Catholic Information Societies all over 
the country mailing pamphlets into 
15,800 non-Catholic homes monthly. 
There must be at least 50 million more 
homes into which they might be sent. 

What, specifically, do the pamphlets 
say? The best way to answer that ques- 
tion to your satisfaction is to write to 
the N. C. C. M., 1312 Massachusetts 
Ave., N. W., Washington, D.C., for the 
Pamphlet Plan and samples. Random 
titles include such as the following: Do 
Catholic Medals Keep Off Lightning? 
What to Feed the Kellys on Friday. 
Did You Ever See a Nun Canoeing? 
But Catholics Go to Church Because 
They Have To. Divorce? Oh, No. But 
How About Annulments? Is the Cath- 
olic Church the Church of the lgno- 
rant? and Who Likes To Go to Con- 
fession? 

There is one valid excuse you can 
advance for failing to rush to the near- 
est mailbox with a request for more 
information from Narberth; and that 
is inability to raise the funds necessary 
to buy the pamphlets and envelopes 
and pay the monthly postage. But un- 
less you are looking for an “out” this 
need not disturb you . . . for there is 
also the Narberth Newspaper Aposto- 
late, which will provide you with 52 
articles for your local weekly paper at 
a flat cost of $10: 

This plan, too, has advantages. But 
first you must tackle the local editor, 


asking him to give these items free 
space as a special feature of great read- 
er interest—and you may be surprised 
how readily he agrees. Narberth can 
give you all the best “tips” on approach 
and keeping the editor happy. 

If you adopt the newspaper plan 
you'll be relieving the itch but you'll 
not be a pioneer, because as of this 
writing nearly 200 Catholic Informa- 
tion Societies are using the Narberth 
articles in 327 papers having a total 
circulation of about 3 million. Still the 
skins of the 78 million in our country 
who have no religious affiliations what- 
ever have not yet been scratched, 

Suppose, now, you have succumbed 
to Narberth, hook, line, and sinker. 
You have sent out 400 letters to non- 
Catholics, telling them of more to 
come. What can you expect their re- 
action to be? From the 400, you may 
receive about ten replies, six of which 
will say: “We wish no Catholic stuff 
in this house.” That name goes off 
your Narberth mailing list instantly 
and on your list of those for whom to 
pray especially. 

After the first shock has passed, your 
neighbor will take to your ministra- 
tions apathetically: you'll never know 
how many are read, how many are 
tossed into the trash unopened, but 
you—and God—will know you tried. 
You did not remain a silent, dumb 
Catholic. You can leave the details to 
God. If you expect miracles, droves of 
conversions, don’t waste your time on 
Narberth. Expect it to be a thankless, 
timetaking effort for God, and expect 
no thanks except from Him. 








Books of Current Interest 


{Any of which can be ordered through us.] 








































ch | Leacock, Stephen. How to Write. New York: Dodd, Mead. 261 pp. $2.50. 


Instruction and encouragement by an author who at the age of 40 began 
his long literary career. Full of the mellow Leacock humor. 





Péguy, Charles. Basic Verities, Prose and Poetry. New York: Pantheon Books. 
282 pp. $2.75. 

Passages from a Catholic writer whose work has influenced the best 

French thought during 40 years. The French original faces each page of 


translation. 
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Pius XI, Pope. Social Wellsprings, Vol. II: Eighteen Encyclicals of Social Recon- 
struction. Milwaukee: Bruce. 438 pp. $4. 


Fundamental texts, annotated and arranged for convenient use by 


Father Husslein, S.J. 
® 


Roche, Aloysius. A Bedside Book of Irish Saints. Dublin: Browne and Nolan. 
183 pp. $2. 
Urbanity, wit, and warm hearts among the ascetics of a golden age. 


Sheen, Fulton J. God and War. New York: Kenedy. 116 pp. $1. 


Lucid reflections on the moral causes of war and the attitude proper to 
a Christian in wartime. 
® 


Undset, Sigrid. Happy Times in Norway. New York: Knopf. 225 pp. $2. 
Family life in prewar Norway. For children and their elders. 





Wade, Mason. Francis Parkman, Heroic Historian. New York: Viking. 





466 pp. 
3 The Oregon Trail and New England forest and mountain battlegrounds 
d. q as explored in the 1840’s by the historian of France, and England’s struggle 
b F in America. A critical estimate by a Catholic of Parkman’s great work. 
to 2 
of P 
no § Ward, Leo Richard. Nova Scotia, The Land of Co-operation. New York: Sheed 
s, | & Ward. 220 pp. $2.50. 
ct Economic planning from the bottom. What Nova Scotians think of 





the liberation from debt and want effected by their own study and man- 
agement. 





